














Where maximum cleaning is required, the 
Lummus Unit Groups are ideal. By-pass ar- 
rangement allows greatest possible flexibil- 
ity. Hot Air Cleaner provides good distribu 


tion to Hull Separator. Hull Separators come 


10’ with five cylinders; 14’ with six cylinders 

and cause no mechanical damage to 
fibres. Can be grouped with or without 
ifter-cleaner. Shown at right, the 14’ “Great 


Western” group. Write for Bulletin 632 


Bulletin No. 631 covers 
“Dixie Belle” 10’ group. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a belter paying basis. 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS, GEORGIA MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
@eoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee#eeee§eereeee ®@ 


Complete CONTINENTAL 4-90 Saw Gin Plant 


‘Highest in Efficiency - Lowest in Power Costs” 
* 4-Trough Cotton Drier * Impact Cleaner * Lint Cleaners 
* Inclined Cleaner * 4-X Huller-Cleaner-Feeder * Model 40 Condenser 


* Overhead Bur Machines * Brush Gins ¢ Tramper 
* Up-Packing Press 
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CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY — 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA ° DALLAS * MEMPHIS 
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“EAS! ST 10 start 
WICKEST under way’ 
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WHERE THE POWER COMES FROM. This UD-24 really delivers for Cox: runs fans, presses, blowers and 


cleaners plus his 3-stand, 80-saw gin that goes 5 bales per hour on 12-hour-a-day schedule. 


... that’s how Cox Cotton Company compares 
International with three other makes 


There’s no profit in cotton ginning until the 
cotton starts going through. Through lost 
time, slow starting engines can make a big 
dent in profits before you know it. 

That’s why ginners like Cox Cotton Com- 
pany, Pocahontas, Arkansas, pay attention 
to the way an engine starts. And that’s why 
they like International. Here’s what the 
owner says: ‘‘We like the easy starting of 
the UD-24 and find it has plenty of power 
to get the job done. Of the four power units 
we have, International is quickest and 
easiest to get under way.” 


The exclusive gasoline-conversion start- 
ing system of all International diesel en- 
gines lets them pull a full gin load after a 
few seconds warm-up ::. even on the cold- 
est morning. 

Just count up the production minutes 
you may be losing through slow-starting 
engines that just won’t ‘‘take hold”’ in the 
morning. For full specifications and per- 
formance facts on the complete Interna 
tional line of Power that Pays, see your 
International Industrial Distributor or 
Power Unit Dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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NINE DISTINCT TYPES 


GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor Lift 


FOR THE 
ELEVATION OF 
FREE-FLOWING 

BULK 
MATERIALS 


Designed for either 
vertical or inclined 
operation in the 
elevation of any 
free-flowing bulk 
material that can be 
conveyed by a 
horizontal screw 
conveyor. 

The Rotor Lift is an all 
metal, dust-tight and 
waterproof machine 
with fewer operating 
parts than other 
similar units making 
for less maintenance 


and greater efficiency. 


«Ss 


For Further Information and Details 
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JANUARY probably is the month 
during which someone first said, “It’s 
fine weather—for a duck.” Ducks on 
the snow and ice make a_ peaceful 
scene for the cover of this issue, and 
will appeal to the small boys living 
in the house in the background, Their 
father, however, won't be so happy 
about the weather when he tromps 
through the barnyard to do the milk- 
ing and other chores that always seem 
to take twice as long during January's 
short, cold days. 
Photograph by A. Devaney 
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LOWER OIL LOSS 
FLEXIBLE PROTEIN CONTROL 


CARVER 


HULLING and SEPARATING 
MACHINERY 


% a. . 


CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Phone or write our nearest office 


MEMPHIS DALLAS ATLANTA FRESNO 
146 E. BUTLER ST. 3200 CANTON ST. FOSTER ST. 3342 S. MAPLE ST. 
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industries. 


et your sights then pick a site in the “Texas Bright Spot.” 
; , : 6 
During recent years this favored 52-county area in North, Central 
and East Texas has become a region of opportunity for many new A 
sf aa 







This area is the hub of rail, plane, and highway transporta- 
tion to markets in the southwest and beyond, It is a closely inte- 
grated market itself. Raw materials are abundant. Ample supply 
of low-cost electric power ts available... also, plenty of natural 
gas. Friendly people recognize the value of new industries and 
quickly try to make you feel you had been there for years. 













Let our Industrial Development Department help you gather 
any information you need on the above subjects. All inquiries 
are held confidential. Write or call the Industrial Development 
Department, Texas Power & Light Company, Dallas, Texas. 










(OMTH, CENTRAL 
AND EAST TEXAS 
AREA SERVED BY 
TEXAS POWERS 
LIGHT COMPANY 













This orea is served by 
16,000 miles of TP&L 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY clecteie power love 
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EXTRA 
STRENGTH 


Carolina Jute Bagging is 
extra strong...tested 
for uniformity. Full yard- 


TAKES - fe weight is 
ROUGH HANDLING y | 


Stands up well under 





rough handling... pro- 
tects cotton both in stor- 


age and during shipment. MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION 


Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than 
LOOKS : that covered with closely 


GOOD LONGER B) | woven cloth, 


Open weave admits sun- 
light and air... keeps 
cotton dry and in good 
condition. Looks better 
after cutting sample holes. 











BAGGING COMPANY 


Ch a a aD 


HENDERSON, N. CAROLINA 
MANUFACTURERS OF BAGGING AND TIES 
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PROOF OF PROFITS 


from 


Statifier’ Moisture Restoration 


Gins can not afford to turn off the Statifier lint slide misting 
nozzles to make a comparative test for staple length of the 
same kind of cotton pressed without moisture, and pressed 
with Statifier moisture restoration. But when there is an 
electric power failure in a gas or diesel-powered gin a com- 
parative test is made, as Statifier units use electric power. 





















Here is the PMA classing office report for 16 bales pressed 
without restoring moisture: There were 9-26’s — 6-28’s and 
1-29. 


Here is the PMA classification of 10 bales pressed after 
electric power was restored and 8 pounds per bale of Statifier 
wet water solution added: Dry, twisted fibers were straight- 
ened, there were no 26’s — 5-28’s and 5-29’s, 


This information is from Mr. Roy Forkner, owner of the Canyon Gin, RFD No. 1, 
Lubbock, Texas, president of the Plains Ginners’ Association whose members will gin 
more than one million bales this season. 


TT 


STATIFIER CONCENTRATE MAKES THE WET WATER SOLU- 
TION AND IS SOLD BY: Lummus Cotton Gin Company, Memphis, Tenn., 
The Murray Company of Texas, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., The Murray Company 
of Texas, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia, and Wonder State Mfg. Co., Paragould, Ark. 


Write for Bulletins: “MOISTURE MEANS MONEY” and “STATIFIER CONCENTRATE TESTS” 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 


Mail Address, 2414 Fifteenth Street Plant, 600 N. College LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
Phones 2-3692 and 2-2894 








*Reg T-M 
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We Speed Up Unloading 
with a BOARDMAN 












We’re always in a rush to get cotton 
unloaded and into the gin .. . and 
believe me, our BOARDMAN Super- 
blast Unloading Fan does the job in 


record time. 


Notice the perforated, cone-shaped 
screen that revolves with the blast wheel. 
It catches the cotton as it comes in, and 


lets the air go through. 


There are two main purposes for the 
ve . . 

perforated cone. First, it increases the 

free opening area, so more air gets 


through quicker. 


Second, it gives a sloping surface so the 


cotton «an slide over quick and easy. 


The cotton is thrown off the sereen and 





picked up again by the air blast at 
the outlet. 


The blades never strike the cotton. That 
eliminates roping of the cotton, crack- 
ing of seed and fire hazards, and speeds 


up the whole unloading job. 


Take it from me — the BOARDMAN 
Superblast Unloading Fan will do a fast, 


economical job for YOU. See it today! 














SUPERBLAST CONVEYING FANS 


STEEL CONVEYOR BOXES & COVERS 
PNEUMATIC SEED CLEANERS THE ol OR 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
1403 &. WW. UNTR SF PH. MElrose 8-5435 
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It pays to 
Buy Your Hexane 
m Phillips 


Phillips 66 Hexane has controlled uniformity 
to minimize your overall operating problems 
and reduce processing costs. 





® SOUND INVESTMENT 
No light ends to lose—no heavy residue. You 
buy only active solvent with a typical boiling 
range spread of 5°F. 


Phillips, world’s largest hexane producer, 
maintains a large fleet of solvent tank cars for 
prompt shipment of your orders. 


® TOP QUALITY 
Rigid solvent specifications prevent contam- 


ination—add no foreign tastes or odors to your 


oil or meal. It’s pure, clean, water-white! 







Be 
Wee 
é 


a . . 

#% Write now for complete information on 
Mrr4 

a Phillips 66 Solvents for soybean, cottonseed, 
| flaxseed, tung nut, rice bran, corn germ, 
i 





castor bean, alfalfa, animal fat and other oil i 


extraction industries. 
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PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION © BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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Outlook in WASHINGTON 





As Jan. 20 Nears, the Big Question Is: 
“What Will the Republicans Do?” 


Spotlight’s on Agriculture As 
GOP Plans Reorganization 


“(Incoming Agriculture Secretary) Benson is being 
told that a farm recession already is well under way and 
that something very close to a farm depression is 
entirely possible, even in a period of business pros- 
perity. Some signs of that are falling farm prices 
against rising production costs; rising mountains of 
farm products against declining export markets.” 


By FRED BAILEY 


Washington Representative 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


> 


HAT WILL the Republicans do? 

That is the big question as all of 
us turn the calendar to 1953. No one 
knows the answer for sure, not even the 
man who is to become the new President 
later this month. 

More than half the people in Washing- 
ton have never known a Republican ad- 
ministration, and two out of every five 
people in the nation cannot recall a Re- 
publican President. Yet the nation made 
it unmistakably clear last November that 
it prefers Republicans in Washington in 
1953. 

Washington still is a bit stunned by 
the election returns. However, some of 
the shock seems to be wearing off and 
the Capital is getting ready to give the 
inaugural parade the noisiest and most 
enthusiastic reception in history. It will 
cost more than $2,000,000 just to watch 
Truman and Eisenhower ride from the 
White House to the Capitol, and to see 
Eisenhower ride back alone. 

Strange as it may seem after 20 years, 
Washington does not dread the coming 
of the Republicans. Democrats already 
had pretty well worn out their welcome 
—for the time being at least. 

There were strong indications in the 
election returns that government work- 
ers, more than 80 percent of whom were 
hired by a Democratic administration, 
now think it is time for a change. In 
nearby Maryland and Virginia, where 
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most government workers live and where 
they out-number other workers by 3 to 
1, more than 65 percent of the votes cast 
were for Republican candidates. Wash- 
ington residents, as you know, cannot 
vote. 

The remarkable part of it is that many, 
if not most, of those voting thought that 
they might be casting a ballot that would 
cost them their job. Actually, because 
they are at least partially protected by 
Civil Service regulations, probably not 
more than five percent of the Federal 
workers will be outsted from their jobs 
for political reasons. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower has fired the 
imagination of Washingtonians as have 
few men in history. The nearest parallel 
was, perhaps, Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
1932, coming on the national scene as 
he did in a period of great economic 
crisis. The crisis now is international 
rather than economic, though no less 
critical. 

Yet Eisenhower, politically, still is 
pretty much an unknown. The nation had 
a brief glimpse at him as a _ politician 
during the campaign, but he has no “pol- 
itical history” by which he can be judged. 
Both during and since the campaign his 
words and actions have impressed Wash- 
ington greatly. He talks and acts like a 
man who knows what his job is and, 
moreover, how to get it done. 

The question of “What will the Re- 
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publicans do?” 


is almost identical with 
“What will Eisenhower do?” The im 
pression here is that Eisenhower is fully 
determined to be the what his 
party does. Other Presidents, it should 
be noted, have had similar intentions 
only to find that it was not always 
possible. 

A partial answer to both questions is: 
Business-minded men will again run the 
government. Cabinet appointments make 
that unmistakably clear. Farm leaders 
will rise in influence, while labor leaders 
will no longer boast that they control 
the President. There is, however, no in 
tention on the part of Eisenhower to 
“punish” labor. 


boss of 


The 83rd Congress convenes next week 
just over two weeks in advance of a 
change in occupancy of the White House. 
Republicans have only a slim majority in 
both the Senate and the House. It is to 
be only the second time in 20 years that 
Republicans have had control over leg 
islation. 


There is no reason to expect that the 
Republican Congress will start soon on 
a law-repealing ora law-enactment spree, 
They do not have wide enough margin 
of votes to do that even if they wanted 
to. The first test, though, will come on 
moves to repeal or rewrite the Taft 
Hartley labor law. Odds are against 
repeal, 


Top legislative priority probably is to 





be given a farm measure—the Federal 
Farm Advisory Commission advocated by 
the National Grange and endorsed by the 
1952 Republican party platform. Eisen- 
hower reaffirmed unqualified GOP en- 
dorsement in November, after the elec- 
tion. Chairmen of both the Senate and 
House Agriculture Committees have told 
farm leaders the Commission bill will be 
the first order of business on their leg- 
islative calendars, 

briefly, the proposal calls for appoint- 
ment by the President and confirmation 
by the Senate of 12 Commission mem- 
bers, one from each of the Farm Credit 
Districts. The Commission would be non- 
governmental and advisory only. Its 
duties would be to consult with and ad- 
vise the President, Congress and the 
Secretary on the use and administration 


of farm programs. No more than six 
could be members of any one political 
party. 

Ezra Taft Benson, who is to succeed 
Charlie Brannan as Secretary of Agri- 
culture, says he wants the Commission 
as soon as possible to advise him = on 
reorganization of the Department. This 
and other signs indicate that Benson re- 
yards reorganization as a major opera- 
tion that should not be long delayed. For 
one thing, he is bringing together a staff 
that would not be expected to work well 
under the present USDA set-up. 

No. 1 head on the executioner’s block 
is due to be that of the giant Production 
and Marketing Administration. PMA em- 
ployees in the Department outnumber 
the combined total of all other agencies 
by more than 5 to 1. It has been the 
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darling of New Deal Secretaries and has 
been credited with having great political 
influence. Some other agencies who have 
been pushed around by PMA regard it 
as something: of a bully. 

Benson has toid farm leaders that one 
of the first things he intends to do is 
to cut PMA “down to size.” He may use 
a butcher knife instead of a scalpel. His 
top assistants will be men who have been 
openly hostile toward PMA. 

There is, however, to be no “sudden 
death” sentence passed on PMA. Benson 
intends to wait until full reorganization 
recommendations are in, and that is un- 
likely to be before May or June at the 
earliest. It is reasonably certain that all 
soil conservation benefit payments (ACP) 
are to be taken away from PMA and 
delegated to some other Federal or State 
agency. 

Just where ACP payment responsibil- 
ity lands may be a good indication of 
how Benson inténds to operate. At least 
two other agencies — Soil Conservation 
Service and Extension — are eagerly 
awaiting action on PMA in hopes that 
they will fall heir to some of the PMA 
power, and money. 

While Benson is centering his attention 
on reorganization, some of his closest 
advisers are warning him that more 
serious problems may demand prior at- 
tention. The main one of these has to do 
with farm prices, markets and costs. 
That is an old one that seems to be 
staging a strong comeback. 

Benson is being told that a farm re- 
cession already is well underway and 
that something very close to a farm de- 
pression is entirely possible, even in a 
period of business prosperity. Some signs 
of that are falling farm prices against 
rising production costs; rising mountains 
of farm products against declining ex- 
port markets. 

Cotton, cattle and wheat are the three 
commodities on the “critical” list. Cotton 
prices have dropped 20 percent while 
“reserve” supplies have mounted to close 
to 4,000,000 bales. Cotton exports are 
running only a little over half a year 
ago, although the Department continues 
to insist that the rate of export will 
improve. It is predicting exports this 
year at 4,000,000 bales, as against 5,500,- 
000 bales last year. 

Three main reasons are given for the 
drop in exports. First, foreign buyers 
are short of dollars as the U.S. aid pro- 
gram begins to taper off; second, for- 
eign mill activity is below a year ago; 
and, third, world supplies of cotton are 
larger and prices lower. 

The USDA was slow to recognize some 
of the facts about cotton. As late as 
October the intention was to set a 1953 
goal of 15 million bales. There even were 
a few who thought that was too great a 
cut from 16 million bale goals in 1951 
and 1952. Only a few argued for a “real- 
istic” goal and this argument continued 
until, in November, it was generally un- 
derstood that the goal would be set at 
“a little over 14 million bales.” The final 
goal of 13.5 million bales was surprising- 
ly low. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
USDA goals makers had to do some 
sharp figuring to avoid proclamation of 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
on the 1953 cotton crop. As it was, con- 
trols were avoided by only a few hundred 
thousand bales in official estimates. 

There is no indication now that farm- 
ers can count on more than the support 
rate of about 32 cents a pound for their 
1953 cotton, government cotton experts 

(Continued on page 17) 
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FOR COTTONSEED QIL MILLS 75 TONS AND. HIGHER 
/ 4 : i 


Solvent Extraction 
Without Pre-pressing 


As demonstrated by the 


A series of “‘packaged plants” of 75, 100, 125 ° ’ 
and 150 tons capacity and higher is now U. S. Department of Agriculture's 


available for the direct solvent extraction of 

cottonseed oil. Based on the successful dem- Bureau of Agricultural 
onstrations of the Southern Regional Re- 

search Laboratory, Lukenweld’s filtration- and Industrial Chemistry 
extraction plants were developed to com- 

mercial practicality by engineers long expe- 

rienced in the oil extraction field. 





NO PRE-PRESSING— maximum oil yield, formerly LOW SOLVENT LOSSES— maximum of 1% solvent 
requiring costly pre-pressing equipment, is now losses through efficient design. 

accomplished via a selected range of cooking 

conditions, seed rolling and contacting with MINIMUM INSTALLATION SPACE—compact de- 
sign requires little space (150 ton plant needs 


solvent. 
only 20’ x 45’ x 40’ in height). 


98% OIL YIELD—less than 1% residual oil in 
meal. MINIMUM MAINTENANCE AND DOWNTIME — all 
HIGH MEAL PURITY — maximum gossypol content parts easily accessible. Standard components 
of 0.03%, commercially solvent-free meal used wherever possible. 

through Lukenweld’s direct-heated hearth-type 

solvent recoverer. Lukenweld ‘packaged plants’ are available on 
either a turn-key or cooperative basis. Should the 
operator desire a turn-key plant, he will receive the 
benefit of centralized responsibility in engineering, 
design, specifications, procurement, plant layout 
MINIMUM LABOR AND SUPERVISION — simplified, and construction. Should the operator desire to con- 
continuous automatic operation. Maximum of vert his plant himself, Lukenweld will supply engi- 
two operators per shift for seed preparation and neering and equipment services and work closely 
extraction. with the operator, or his engineers or contractors. 


PRIME OIL QUALITY—distillation system design 
and advanced cooking techniques avoid fixation 
of color pigments. 


—™ =~ = "SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Lukenweld, Division of Lukens Steel Company 


614 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me your free color booklet entitled ‘‘Direct Solvent 
Extraction Systems for Cottonseed Oil,’ containing information on 
the new Lukenweld process. | understand there is no obligation. 
Present equipment: Hydraulic [ } Screw Press [ | 


please check) 


DIVISION OF LUKENS STEEL COMPANY NAME 


TITLE 


i A 
LUKENS ADDRESS 


[ev 
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Outlook for CRUSHERS 





The New Year May Hold Great 
Promise for Many, but .. . 


Mills Face Uncertain Future 
Under Support Program 


“The cottonseed products industries will continue 
confused, hamstrung, and precarious as long as Commodity 
Credit Corporation owns substantial quantities of 
cottonseed products and as long as the price of cot- 
tonseed continues to be supported. What may now appear 
to some as profitable operation without risk even- 
tually will come into focus as a nightmare of govern- 
mental intervention, control, and strangulation.” 


By W. B. COBERLY, Jr. 


President, National Cottonseed Products Association; Vice-President 
and General Manager, California Cotton Oil Corp., Los Angeles 


ROM a business standpoint a year 
is an arbitrary length of time which 
seldom fits the pattern of any business 
operation, For cotton and cottonseed 
crushing, the beginning of a calendar 
year does not coincide with the end of 
a season; nevertheless it brings both the 
inclination and the opportunity for a 
fresh appraisal of the future. 

There is good reason why the New 
Year holiday is characterized by cheer- 
fulness and optimism. Whatever may 
have been distasteful or bad in the 
closing year is gone, and no one wants 
to look forward to new troubles. The be- 
ginning of 1953 will be especially dif- 
ferent from the beginning of any year 
in the past two decades for there will 
be a change in the administration of 
the federal government. With the cus- 
tomary New Year tendency toward op- 
timism, enhanced by a political change, 
one might feel some timidity in suggest- 
ing that the outlook for 1953, and_ be- 
yond, is not bright for the cottonseed 
crushing industry. But such is the case, 
unless drastic changes occur, and the 
prospect for such changes seems poor. 

The New Year and the new adminis- 
tration come when cottonseed crushers 
are midway through their operations on 
1952 cottonseed. It may seem to many 
that the 1952-53 crushing season will be 
one because of the cotton- 
support program. Crushers, 


a successful 


seed price 


14 


as a consideration for carrying out the 
Department of Agriculture commitment 
to growers to support the price of cot- 
tonseed, have in turn been guaranteed 
support prices on cottonseed oil, meal, 
and linters. 

“Consideration” is not altogether the 
proper word; crushers who preferred 
not to enter into the program faced the 
prospect of being put out of business by 
the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration’s direct purchase of cottonseed 
from farmers and ginners, or being put 


out of business by competitors who 
signed up under the support program. 
Such was the choice, and = crushers 


signed. Incidentally, when have proces- 
sors ever before been forced into the 
position of carrying out for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture an agricultural sup- 


port price program for the benefit of 
growers? 

The terms upon which cottonseed 
crushers signed were, with minor ex- 


ceptions, dictated by the Production and 
Marketing Administration and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. Many of 
these terms are neither’ businesslike, 
fair, clear, nor certain; for practical 
purposes they are subject to change 
by and at the sole discretion of PMA 
and CCC without recourse by crushers; 
they vary greatly from long established 
trade customs; and they involve an 
untold amount of red tape, delay, and 
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administrative expense to crushers who 
must deal with government representa- 
tives for the most part wholly unfamiliar 
with the cottonseed crushing industry. 

None of these matters, however, are 
insurmountable or of major importance 
when compared with the folly of the 
price support idea; they are altogether 
insignificant when compared with the 
ultimate cost, paralysis, and destruction 
which inevitably will result if the pro- 
gram is continued. 

Leaving aside for the moment the 
false notion that value judgments of 
individuals can be altered or superseded 
by arbitrary values decreed by rule or 
statute, consider the position of any- 
one in the cottonseed crushing, cotton- 
seed products, or competitive products 
industries in the fall of 1953—just 
after the 1953 crop of cottonseed be- 
comes available for crushing. 

By that time the Commodity Credit 
Corporation may have acquired, from 
the 1951 and 1952 crops, the equivalent 
of perhaps one-third of the cottonseed 
oil and linters produced from 1952 cot- 
tonseed. It may hold a very substantial 
quantity of cottonseed meal in addition 
to the oil and linters. The taxpayers’ in- 
vestment in these products will probably 
approach $200,000,000. 

No one who buys or sells any of these 
products, or any of the products which 
compete with them, will have any way 
to make reasonable and prudent judg- 
ments of prices, or of quantities to buy 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 


What makes a “good price”? 








Skellysolve for Animal and 
Vegetable Oil Extraction 


Applications 

SKELLYSOLVE B. Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, flax- 
seed, peanuts, cottonseed and the like. 
Closed cup flash point about —20°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE C. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu- 
larly where lower volatility than that 
of Skellysolve B is desired because of 
warm condenser water. Closed cup 
flash point about 13°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE D. Quality solvent at com- 
petitive prices. For degreasing meat 
scraps, extracting oil-saturated fuller’s 
earth, general extraction uses. Closed 
cup flash point about 3°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE F. Extracting cottonseed 
meals and other products in laboratory 
analytical work. Originally made to 
conform to A.O.C.S. specifications for 
petroleum ether, and for pharmaceuti- 
cal extractions where finest quality sol 
vent is desired. Closed cup flash point 
about —50°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE H. Making edible and in 
edible oils and meals where greater 
volatility is desired than that of Skelly- 
solve C or D. Closed cup flash point 
about —20 F. 
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“Doc” MacGEE says: Buying solvents 
on price alone is risky business. Like 
every other commodity, the value is 
determined by the quality. And since 
the quality of your solvent is re- 
flected so positively in your manu- 
facturing operations and in the qual- 
ity of your product ... it pays to 
insist on the finest that money can 
buy. 


Comparison proves it’s Skellysolve! 
Check it for composition and boiling 
range ... low order of toxicity ... 
sweet odor and low sulphur content. 
Compare, too, Skellysolve’s mini- 
mum of unsaturates and pyrogenic 
decomposition products . . . its mini- 
mum of excessively volatile com- 


pounds, which help to keep your 
operations and products free from 
odor, taste and flash trouble. 


Fast vaporization from oils and 
meals... low end points... freedom 
from greasy residues, and low sol- 
vent losses are big features offered 
by Skellysolve. And they are fea- 
tures you can count on because of 
Skellysolve’s famed uniformity. 
Batch after batch meets the same 
high quality requirements... under 
strict laboratory control. 


Want more complete technical facts? 
Write for information. For special 
solvent application problems, try the 
advice of the Skellysolve Technical 
Fieldman. No obligation. 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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PROGRAM 
15th Annual Meeting 


National Cotton Council of America 


January 26-27 
The Adolphus Hotel 
Dallas, Texas 


All General Sessions—Grand Ballroom. 
All Board Meetings—Room D. 
Business Office and Registration Desk—Lounge. 


Monday, January 26 
Morning 
8:30—Registration. 
9:30—Invocation: The Reverend John F. Anderson, Jr. 
Addresses of Welcome: The Honorable J. B. Adoue, Jr., Mayor of 
Dallas, and H. E. Vaughan, President, Dallas Cotton Exchange. 
President's Annual Address: Harold A. Young. 
Report on Economic Outlook. 
Report on Field Service. 


11:00—Caucuses by Interests on Nominations for Directors. 
Afternoon 
1:30—Guest Speaker: The Honorable Burnet R. Maybank, United States 


Senator. 

Report on Program Activities and Discussion of Plans for 1953. 
Foreign Trade: Wm. D. Felder, Jr., Committee Chairman. 
Sales Promotion: Chas. W. Shepard, Jr., Committee Chairman. 
Public Relations: H. L. Wingate, Committee Chairman. 


Tuesday, January 27 
Morning 
9:30-—Guest Speaker: The Honorable Herschel D. Newsom, Master, Na- 
tional Grange. 
Report on Program Activities and Discussions of Plans for 1953 
(continued ). 
Production and Marketing: Dr. Charles R. Sayre, Committee 
Chairman. 
Utilization Research: Alonzo Bennett, Committee Chairman. 
Trade Barriers: C. G. Henry, Chairman Special Committee. 
Afternoon 
1:30—Oscar Johnston Cotton Foundation: Report of Director. 
Report of Washington Representative. 
General Resolutions. 
Report of Treasurer. 
Report of Nominating Committee. 
Adjournment. 
4:00—Annual Meetings of State Units. 


Wednesday, January 28 
Morning 
10:00—Meeting of New Board of Directors. 


NOTICE: Any delegate wishing to submit a resolution to the annual meet- 
ing should present it in writing to the Secretary of the Council in advance 
of the meeting. ALL RESOLUTIONS MUST BE CONSIDERED BY THE 
PROPER PROGRAM COMMITTEE AND BY THE RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE before submission to the delegate body. 
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At Meeting in Dallas 





Maybank, Newsom 
Council Speakers 


mg SENATOR from South Caro- 
lina and National Grange presi- 
dent to be guest speakers for 
15th annual convention. 


Senator Burnet R. Maybank of South 
Carolina and Herschel D. Newsom, master 
of the National Grange, will be the prin- 
cipal guest speakers at the National Cot- 
ton Council’s fifteenth annual meeting 
at Dallas, Texas, Jan. 26-27, Harold A. 
Young, president of the Cotton Council, 
has announced. 

Senator Maybank, who will address the 
Council delegates Jan. 26, has served as 
chairman of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee and as a member 
of the Senate Committee of Appropria- 
tions. He has represented South Caro- 
lina in the Senate since 1941. Prior to 
that he had served as governor of the 
state, chairman of the South Carolina 
Public Service Authority, and mayor of 
Charleston. For a time he was a cotton 
merchant in Charleston. 

Newsom, who will speak Jan. 27, was 
named as master of the National Grange 
at the organization’s 84th annual session 
in Minneapolis last year. He has been 
associated with Grange activities for al- 
most 40 years. From 1937 until the time 
of his election as head of the national 
group, he served as master of the In- 
diana State Grange, and as chairman of 
the National Grange Executive Commit- 
tee since 1948. 

The Grange chief is a member of such 
groups as the National Advisory Board 
on Mobilization Policy, the USDA Re- 
search and Markeiing Administration 
Advisory Committee, the Public Advisory 
Board of the Mutual Security Agency, 
the National 4-H Committee, Citizens 
Committee for Reorganization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, 
Agricultural Mobilization Board, and the 
Board of Governors of the National 
Highway Users Conference. 

“The Council is indeed fortunate to 
have such top agricultural leaders as its 
guest speakers,” Young declared. “Their 
long experience and service to U.S. agri- 
culture is such that they are certain to 
have messages of outstanding impor- 
tance to the cotton industry.” 

More than 750 representatives of all 
segments of the cotton industry and 
closely allied groups will participate 
in the Council sessions. The meeting will 
plan cotton’s industrywide activities for 
1953 in the fields of utilization research, 
sales promotion, production and market- 
ing, and foreign trade. 


A. E. Hohenberg Is Memphis 
Community Chest Head 


A. E. Hohenberg, cotton man and 
civic leader, has been elected president 
of the Memphis and Shelby County Com- 
munity Chest. President of Hohenberg 
Bros. Co., he is a former president of 
the American Cotton Shippers Associ- 
ation, a member of the executive board 
of the Boy Scouts of America and vice- 
president of the Chickasaw Council. 
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e Steel Strike Heads 


Business News 


THE STEEL STRIKE was the 
important business news «tory of 
according to a poll conducted by Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane. Ex- 
cluding such general news items as the 
Korean war, the election and progress 
on the H-bomb, the results of the poll 
showed the following events to have 
topped the list of business and financial 
developments of the past 12 months. 

1. The steel strike and the Supreme 
Court’s decision. 

2. Commodity price declines with 
bumper harvests despite effects of costly 
drouth, 

3. Relaxation of federal controls. 

4. Higher interest rates and the tight- 
est money market in decades. 

5. Canadian dollar reaching a prem- 
ium over U.S. dollar. 

6. Recent coal wage dispute and col- 
lapse of the Wage Stabilization Board. 

7. Stock market reaching a 22-year 
high although comparisons were exag- 
gerated by inflation. 

8. Trend toward nationalization of in- 
dustry abroad. 

9. The booming U.S. 
tion record. 

10. Prospects of corporate tax relief, 
particularly in excess profits taxes. 


most 


industry produc- 


Outlook 
(Continued from 


say. They 


Washington 

page 12) 

assume a 1953 crop of some- 

where between 13 and 14 million bales, 

or larger. They concede that many farm- 

ers will lose money at that price. 
Production costs, especially where hand 


1952, 


ate is used extensively, are to go high- 
The labor supply is questionable at 
faa if we accept the BAE forecast of 
300,000 to 400,000 fewer workers on 
farms next year. 

To get back to our 
What will the Republicans do? That can- 
not be blueprinted exactly now, but the 
question that is beginning to worry the 
Republicans already is: What will voters 
do in 1954 and 1956 if a farm price col- 
lapse is laid on the Republican doorstep? 

Probably almost anyone could answer 
that one. It is, for Republicans, a hor- 
rible thought. 


origina ul question: 


Propose Fee System for 
Use of Texas Water 


A statewide water conservation com- 
mittee in Texas has recommended to Gov- 
ernor Allan Shivers that the state con- 
stitution be amended to permit a fee 
system for use of state waters. Money 
obtained through fees would be used in 
financing state and local conservation 
projects. 

Holders of riparian rights, such as 
many irrigators in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley, would be exempt from paying 
any fees under the proposed amendment. 

Shivers congratulated the committee 
on its work and said he also would like 
to see the legislature consider the ad- 
visability of creating an overall water 
policy group composed of one person 
from each of the various river authori- 
ties and water conservation groups in 
the state. 

The committee, 
as of Fort Worth, recommended: 

Early passage of a constitutional 
amendment to provide state assistance 


headed by J. B. Thom- 


in financing state and local conservation 
projects. 

Strengthening the administrative pow- 
ers of state agencies controlling water. 

Establishment of a five-member water 
»yollution advisory ecuncil, 

“Action on the recommendation 
the state of Texas adopt a long- 
water conservation program.” 

While the discussion primarily con- 
cerned statewide water policies F, 
Congdon, EdC -_ h, chairman of the Low- 
er Rio Grande Valley Water Authority, 
said that area was preparing a proposed 
water code for itself, 

Congdon, pointing out “no other sec- 
tion of the state has problems similar to 
those of the Lower Rio Grande Valley,” 
said these conditions would probably ex- 
empt the area from any statewide water 
code. 

However, 
would be based on 
a code of its own. 

“The Lower Rio Grande Valley,” he 
said, “will present to the coming legisla- 
ture a code pertaining only to the Valley 

I trust that when the code is pre- 
sented, this committee and the legisla- 
ture will be sympathetic to our prob- 
lems,” he added. 


that 
range 


Congdon said the exemption 
the Valley offering 


Publi:h Supplement for 
Sherwood Feed Book 


Ross M. Sherwood, Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station, has written a sup- 
plement to his book, “The Feed Mixers 
Handbook.” The supplement brings up 
to date the information in the original 
first published in 1951, and may be 
from Interstate Printers, Dan- 


hook, 
obtained 


ville, Il. 








DALLAS, TEXAS 





CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


Install Cen-Tennial 5-Star Nine- 
ty Saw Gins for greater Capac- 
ity and Better Samples. 


They can be installed in same 
space as 80-saw Gins. 


66” Extractor Feeders are stand- 
ard for 5-Star Ninety Saw Gins. 


Illustration: A Three 5-Star 
Ninety Saw Gin Installation. 


Write for Bulletin 51-GC 


. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Outlook for GINNERS 





No Drastic Changes Expected 
For Next Two Years, but... 


Less Regimentation Seen for 
Ginners Under New Regime 


“Since the President-elect is a military man, it 
appears likely that our national defense program will 
be strengthened. This will require more cotton. 

Our domestic and foreign consumption will certainly 
hold its present markets... With the foregoing facts 
in mind, it makes sense that the cotton producer should 
hold his present pace, and... the ginner should expect 
about the same business in the immediate future.” 


By J. F. Mc LAURIN 


President, National Cotton Ginners’ Association, Bennettsville, S. C. 


Administration 


OW WILL our new ) 
affect the ginning industry? This 
is a question that is on the minds of 


many business men. The following repre- 
sents the views of this writer based on 
happenings to date. 

The Eisenhower Administration should 
not affect the ginning industry to any 
reat extent, especially for the next two 
years. No controlling body of any or- 
yanization or government can take over 
and drastically change things immedi- 
ately and hope to remain in office for 
any length of time. Therefore, it seems 
likely that the Republican Administra- 
tion wishes to remain in office and for 
this reason it is the opinion of this 
writer that business in general will not 
be adversely affected by the new ygovern- 


ment, 
Since the cotton ginner’s business is 
directly proportional to cotton produc- 


tion, let us first consider the cotton pro- 
ducer’s future. Supply and demand of 
cotton, or any other product, determines 
the price. The need of cotton concerns 
the industry more than production, since 
cotton producers have shown that they 
can supply any amount of cotton that is 


needed, Since the President-elect is a 
military man, it appears likely that 
our national defense program will be 
strengthened. This will require more 
cotton. Our domestic and foreign con- 


sumption will certainly hold its present 
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markets and there is a good chance for 
a small increase. With the foregoing 
facts in mind, it makes sense that the 
cotton producer should hold his present 
pace, and in turn, the ginner should ex- 
pect about the same business in the 
immediate future. 

Let us consider the producer a little 
further. There has been some talk about 
parity. Ninety percent (90%) of parity 
is absolutely necessary to the cotton 
farmer. Since the cotton industry is 
poorly organized we must depend on the 
government for acreage control and for 
a fair price. Unlike labor, the cotton 
producer does not have a union or repre- 
sentative to bargain with the buyers and 
would have to take any price for his 
cotton were it not for the support price. 
Why should the government provide a 
minimum wage for labor and not provide 
90 pereent of parity to farmers? Some 
producers can certainly produce cotton 
at a profit on the open market; but, 
there are so many that can not. These 
people should be provided with some pro- 
tection and from reports it appears that 
the new Administration will continue 
supports for cotton and other basic com- 
modities, 

The incoming Administration has ad- 
vocated that business have more free- 
dom in its movements. This would surely 
help the ginning industry since we have 
been subjected to so many various and 
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sundry regulations during the past few 
years. This alone, if true, will mean 
much to a ginner because he will not 
have to keep so much detailed informa- 
tion and make a lot of reports. The in- 
dustry has operated very smoothly this 
season without ceiling prices and should 
set the pattern for less control of gins. 
Freedom to operate one’s business as he 
pleases will go a long way in determin- 
ing whether there will be a_ profit at 
the end of the year. Most people think 
that business will remain about the same 
as usual. This is the opinion of this 
writer; however, if the above facts are 
true, business should be easier to trans- 
act. 

Many people are wondering whether 
the new cabinet will have a great effect 
on our affairs. It should not. The reason 
is that the men who compose this cabinet 
are undoubtedly good business men o1 
they would never have been chosen. 
Many of the present administrative per- 
sonnel will continue in their present posi- 
tions, which means that a_ wholesale 
change is not possible at present. 

The same old story concerning gin 
labor will hold true. Skilled help will re- 
main in big demand, with not enough 
people to fill the vacancies. Other labor 
will probably be scarce also. Of much 
concern to ginners is the outcome of the 
definition of the “area of production” 
phrase in the Wage and Hour Law. The 
National and all state ginners’ associa- 
tions have petitioned the administrator 
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of this law to exempt all ginners from 
paying the minimum wage under the 
new definition. This definition should be 
forthcoming in the near future, as the 
hearings were held in 1951. The new 
Administration may have some bearing 
on the outcome of this petition. It is ou 
honest opinion that all gins are in the 
area of production, and if gins are ex- 
empt from the minimum wage in the 
area of production, then all gins should 
be exempt. 

It is the hope of everyone that busi- 
will continue good under the new 
government. With this in mind it makes 
sense that the ginning industry should 
hold its own. Costs will remain the big 
factor in ginning a bale of cotton. Let’s 
hope this factor can be reduced by some 
of the changes in the government. If 
everyone will work toward the same goal, 
the new Administration should prove to 
be good for some and satisfactory to all. 

Now that the election is over and a 
new Administration is in control, it 
seems that the best thing for all of us 
to do (whether Republican or Democrat) 
is to pitch in and work for a better gov 
ernment that will work for the peace of 
the world and at the same time work 
among our many industries for the good 
of all free men. Freedom, as we know it, 
is a great thing and we (everyone of us) 
should work together to preserve that 
which we love and cherish—our great 
nation—-the United States of America. 


ness 


Report on Cotton Ginning 


Number of bales of cotton ginned from the 
growth of 1952 prior to Dee. 13, 1952, and com 
parative statisiics to corresponding date on 1951 
and 1950 


(Running bale 
included; 


Ginning 
linters not 

State 
#1952 1951 


United States **13,987,832 **13,592,012 ©°9,178,37 


Alabama 559,090 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
New Mexico 
N. Carolina 
Oklahoma 

S. Carolina 
rennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 


164,705 


*The 1952 figures include estimates made for 
eotton gins for which reports were not obtained 
in time for use in the preparation of this report 
The Bureau found it necessary to collect figure 
on cotton ginnings prior to Dee. 13 by mail and 
reports were not received for all cotton gins in 
areas where cotton had been ginned 

**Includes 176,256 bales of the crop of 1952 
vinned prior to Aug. | which was counted in the 
supply for the season of 1951-52, compared with 
23.566 and 283,243 bales of the crops of 1951 and 
950. 

The statistics 
of American-Egyptian for 1952, 31,742 for 
and 41,779 for 1950 

The statistics for 1952 in this report are sub 
ject to revision when checked against the indi- 
vidual returns of the ginners being transmitted 
by mail. The revised total of cotton ginned this 
season prior to Dee. 1 is 13,421,838 bales 

Consumption, Stocks, Imports, and Exports— 


United States 


9 
l 
in this report include $2,066 bales 
1951, 


Cotten consumed during the month of Novem 
ber 1952, amounted to 759,737 bales. Cotton on 
hand in consuming establishments on Nov. 29 
was 1,464,783 bales and in public storage and at 
compresses 7,462,269 bales. The number of active 
consuming cotton spindles for the month war 
20,180,000. The total imports for the month of 
October 1952, 7,745 bales and the export 
of domestic cotten, excluding linters, were 205,52 
bales 


were 
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RFC Reports Profits of 
Over $10,000,000 


Reconstruction Finance 
made a $10,853,671 profit in its 
year of operation as a reorganized lend 
ing agency and paid a $12,293,880 divi- 
dend to the U.S. Treasury. 

The RFC’s profit for the year that 
ended last June 30 was $3,200,000 greate) 
than in 1951 and represented a 10.9 per 
cent return on the RFC stock held by 
the Treasury. 

During fiscal 1952, the agency ap- 
proved 3,851 loans totaling $378,200,000, 
as compared ; loans totaling 


Corporation 


with 3,271 

$290,000,000 in fiscal 1951, 
The loans were made under the agen- 

cy’s new loan policy of “supplementing, 


first 


but not competing” with the banking 
system. The new policy was adopted in 
1951 and the agency has reorganized 
as a result of congressional charges 
that it had become invelved in “influ- 
ence” peddling and favoritism. 

In his annual report to congress and 
President Truman, RFC Administrator 
Harry A. McDonald said the reorganiza- 
tion has “done much to strengthen” the 
agency. This is evident, he said, in “the 
high morale of the staff who are effee 
tively and efficiently carrying out the 
corporation’s responsibilities.” 

McDonald emphasized that his agency’ 
major lending during the year “repre 
sented financing not obtainable from pri 
vate sources which contributed material 
ly to expansion and conversion” of facili 
ties for defense production. 

















Save Money - Buy Direct 
GIN BUILDINGS 
COTTON 


HOUSES 


Braden sectional steel construction minimizes fire hazards 


and reduces insurance rates. 


Braden representatives will be glad to assist with your 
building plans and furnish quotations for your Cotton or 
other Industrial Building requirements. 


Call or Write 


BRADEN STEEL CORPORATION 


1007 East Admiral Boulevard 
Phone Long Distance 624—Teletype TU 564 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


Heusten, Texas 
816 Niels Esperson Bidg. 


Dallas, Texas 
137 Pittaburgh Street 


Donna, Texas 
P. O. Box 954 


Memphis, Tenn. 
309 Falls Building 


Shreveport, La. 
229 Ricou-Brewster Bidg. 
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14 Memphis, Jan. 15-16 


Meeting to Review Cotton 
Defoliation Progress 


@ SEVENTH ANNUAL Beltwide Conference will devote first day 
to discussions for technical workers, followed by program open to 
all interested in defoliating cotton. Summary of present status and 
preview of what’s ahead for 1953 scheduled. 











ISCUSSION of the present status of use of defoliants; and the outlook for 
cotton defoliation, accompanied by a materials in 1953. 
preview of what’s ahead for 1953, will The tentative program for the session 
feature the Seventh Annual Beltwide of the conference on the second day, 
Cotton Defoliation Conference to be held — Jan. 16, calls for Harvey R. Adams, sec- 















Jan. 1 16 at the Peabody Hotel in Mem retary-manager, Arkansas Agricultural 
phis. Sessions during the first day will Council, to preside at the first session 
be limited | to technical workers repre- and make the welcome address at 9:00 
senting USDA, land-grant colleges andy) m, 
private industry, while the program for “Where We Are in Cotton Defolia- 
the second day is open to anyone inter- ee lig ‘im . a 
ested in defoliation tion WI es iscussed y Dr. Tharp, 
‘ Pte followed by a talk on cultural practices 







fakes iol ; tL SDAY will be ene relating to defoliation efficiency by 
F $ rist, USDA, ve gener: seeciaee Z oe ency Dy 
i is Ao “He Raper ce oe & George J. Harrison, Shafter, California 

weer : Planting Cotton Seed Distributors. 
Subjects to be covered at the meeting, i ¥ : , : aie 
ponsored by the National Cotton Coun- Final discussion at this session wiil 
cil, inelude: how cultural practices affect be on defoliation as an aid to cotton in- 
defoliation; the relationship of defolia- Sect control by K. P. Ewing, Waco, 
rexas, special assistant to leader, cotton 


tion to cotton insect control; the rela- ; ; ! ; Bn er 
tionship of dessicants to defoliants; Msect Investigations, BEPQ-USDA. 


costs and benefits of defoliation; prob- Following a brief recess, the second 
lems connected with the use of defoli- morning session will be devoted to two 
ants; defoliation educational needs; the panels, with W. L. Giles, Stoneville, 

Miss., superintendent, 
7 ae Delta Branch Experi- 
ry e Te} ‘ las RES HE ED ctin ment Station, presid- 

. | . | | we ing. 

} J. Ritchie Smith of 
the National Cotton 
Council staff will be 
moderator for a panel 
on benefits of defolia- 
tion to harvesting and 
costs. Participants in 
the panel will be Mar- 
vin Hoover, California 
Extension Service; 
Don L. Jones, Texas 
Experiment Substa- 
tion No. 8; John 
Green, Oklahoma Ex- 
periment Station; E. 
Buford Williamson, 
Delta Branch Experi- 
ment Station; Grady 
B. Crowe, USDA Bu- 
reau of Agricultural 
Economics; Tom Cor- 
ley, Alabama Experi- 
ment Station; and 
Frank Fitzgerald, 
American  Cyanamid 
Co, 
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Points to be consid- 
ered in’ using defoli- 
ants will be the sub- 
ject of the second 
panel, with George 
| Childress, Washing - 
i ton, Civil Aeronautic 
° Administration, as 
r moderator, Panel 
| e Oe &| members will be Stan- 

ren ee ley Strew, Chipman 
|. ST. Chemical Co.; Tildon 

KMasley, American Cy- 
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ery and Chemical Corp.; J. Lloyd Po- 
land, Niagara Chemical Co.; Paul Lloyd, 
Plante rs Flying Service; and Joe Noone, 
National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation. 

The first session that afternoon will 
have C. A. Vines, associate director, Ar- 
kansas Extension Service, as its presid- 
ing officer. Fred C. Elliott, Texas Ex- 
tension cotton specialist, will be moder- 
ator for a panel discussion on guiding 
producers in defoliating cotton. Panel 
members will be E. C. Westbrook, Geor- 
via Extension Service; T. M. Waller, 
Mississippi Extension Service; Keith J. 
Bilbrey, Arkansas County Agent; O. V. 
Clark, "Mississippi State College; and 
Marvin Hoover. 

M. V. Bailey, director, agricultural 
research, American Cyanamid Co., will 
be moderator for a second panel, ‘‘Indus- 
try’s Role in Defoliation.”” Members of 
the panel will be L. E. Cowart, E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co.; John Mas- 
sengale, Sharples Chemical Co.; Frank 
Stark, American Cyanamid Co.; and I. 
W. Bales, Chipman Chemical Co. 

The final session that afternoon, fol- 
lowing a recess, will have Claude L. 
Welch, director of the Council’s division 
of production and marketing, as its pre- 
siding officer. 

“Relationships of Dessicants and De- 
foliants” will be discussed by L. M. 
Stahler, Los Angeles, director of agri- 
cultural research and development, Pa- 
cific Coast Borax Co. 

H. H. Shepard, Washington, USDA, 
will discuss the use of defoliants and 
outlook for materials in 1958; and Dr. 
Tharp will conclude the meeting with a 
preview of defoliation in 1953. 


e Produces 20 Bales 
On Eight Acres 


WAYNE TUTOR, who farms near Pon- 
totoc, Miss., didn’t enter the Mississippi 
Five-Acre Cotton Contest this year or 
win any prizes, but he expects to be a 
strong contender for cotton growing rec- 
ords in 1953 if he can maintain the pace 
he set with his 1952 crop. 

Tutor produced 20 bales of cotton 
19 bales weighing 500 pounds and one 
weighing 450 pounds—on eight acres of 
bottom land in 1952. Furthermore, while 
all of the acreage is low land, it is esti- 
mated that nearly 16 bales came from 
five acres of bottom land in the plot. 

G. W. Gilliam, vocational teacher at 
Randolph, who reported the feat said “It 
was the most cotton I’ve ever seen in 
one bottom.” 

To raise this cotton, Tutor used 1,000 
pounds of 6-8-8 fertilizer per acre—put- 
ting 500 pounds under the cotton when 
planting and side-dressing it with the 
other 500 pounds. 





Alabama’s Alice Corr 
Is Maid of Cotton 


Alice Corr, Selma, Ala., was se- 
lected as the cotton industry’s 1953 
Maid of Cotton in the finals of the 
national contest held Dec. 29-30 at 
Memphis. The 19-year-old sopho- 
more at the University of Ala- 
bama has brown hair and green 
eyes. Placing second and third in 
the contest were Jo Ann Turner, 
Yazoo City, Miss., and Bobette 
Sentley, Los Angeles, 
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@ Many Revisions in 


Farm Income Taxes 
FARM OWNERS 


oilseed processors 
file their returns, 


among ginners and 
will find when they 
that many important 
changes have made in tax provi 
sions relating to their farms and _ live- 
stock during the past year. Some of the 
more important changes affecting own 
ers of agricultural property include the 
following: 

The farm home is now separated from 
the rest of the farm real estate in figur- 
ing taxes on the sale of a farm. Land 
and farm service buildings sold at a 
profit will be treated as capital gains 
for which the tax is about half the rate 
on ordinary income, 

If a farm home is sold and anothe 
of greater value is purchased within a 
year—or built within 18 months—there 
is no tax on the profit from the sale of 
the farm house. However, if the sale 
price of the old residence is greater than 
the cost of the new, the difference is 
subject to taxes. 

Farmers can pay their taxes on the 
sale of a farm by installments if they 
are being paid by this method. 

Taxes must be paid only on the part 
of the sale price received during any one 
year. 

However, this method can be used only 
when the initial payments don't exceed 
30 percent of the total selling price. 

Livestock now are capital assets. Prof 
its from their sale can be taxed at 
the lower rate if the farmer has owned 
the animals a year, if they nave been 
held for breeding, draft or dairy pur- 
poses and not primarily for sale in the 
ordinary course of farm business. 

Farmers can get refunds for regular 
taxes paid on these sales back to 1948 
and as far back as 1942 in a few cases. 
However, they must show records to 
prove the animals subject to the 
capital gains tax. 

Growing crops can be counted as part 
of the sale price of the farm when sold 
with the farm. However, the following 
conditions must exist: 

The farmer must have owned the land 


been 


are 
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on which the crops are growing for at 
least six months. The crop must be still 
in the ground. Both the land and the 
crop must be sold te the same person. 
Production costs for the crop can’t be 
deducted in figuring capital gains. 


“Economizing” on Protein 
May Cost Cattle Raiser 


Cattle raisers who try to “economize” 
by feeding low levels of cottonsed meal 
or other protein supplements may sacri- 
fice weight gains, market price and feed 
efficiency for the small savings made 
on the protein supplement, warns Dr. L. 
S. Pope, Oklahoma A. & M, beef cattle 
specialist. 

Farmers must feed their 450-pound 
beef calves a protein rich supplement 
if they want efficient gains, he points 
out. When protein supplements are add- 
ed in proper amounts, sorghum silage, 
prairie hay, corn, maize or alfalfa hay 
can be used to make a balanced ration. 

In a recent four-year test at the Okla- 
homa Station using cottonseed meal, 1.5 
pounds of meal per steer daily was the 
best level for economical and satisfac- 
tory gains. 

The steers fed 1.5 pounds of meal 
went on a full feed of corn faster, re- 
quired less corn per pound of gain and 
returned more profit than those fed only 
0.5 pound per steer daily. 

Tests showed that steers fed the 1.5 
pound level made a daily gain of 2.16 
pounds, required 515 pounds of corn per 
100 pounds of gain and made an average 
profit of $36.02 per steer. The steers 
fed the minimum amount of 0.5 pound 
made a daily gain of 1.98 pounds, re- 
quired 563 pounds of corn and the prof- 
its dropped to $26.59, or $9.48 less than 
the steers fed 1.5 pounds meal, 

Feeding 1.0 pound of meal per steet 
daily resulted in decreased gains and 
feed efficiency as compared with the 
1.5 pound level. 

Previous tests 
intake above 1.5 
steer daily did not 
gain or profits, 


also revealed that an 
pounds of meal per 
increase the daily 


Corn Growing Information 
In New Texas Bulletin 


“Let’s Produce More Corn” is the title 
of a new Texas Extension Service bul- 
letin written by EF. A. Miller, Lee Coffey 
and W. B. Coke, agronomists. Available 
from County Agents, the bulletin in- 
cludes information on such subjects as 
corn hybrids, soil and soil management, 
use of fertilizers, cultural practices and 
harvesting and storing. The agronomists 
point out that about 71 percent of the 
1952 corn acreage in the state was 
planted to hybrids—-most of which were 
developed by the Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


Firm Plans Expansion of 


Production of Urea 


for a $4,000,000 expansion of 
its South Point, Ohio, plant producing 
urea for feed and fertilizer have been 
announced by the nitrogen division of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation. The 
work on the plant is expected to be com- 
pleted early in 1954. The project’ in- 
cludes doubling of the plant’s urea syn- 
thesis capacity and the installation of 
facilities to produce a urea. fertilize) 
compound and urea feed compound. 


Plans 
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N. C. Feed Manufacturers 
Name Lackey President 


Dent Lackey, Statesville, N. C., was 
named president of the North Carolina 
Feed Manufacturers Association fon 
1953 during the recent Nutrition Confer 
ence at North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh. Other new office) Frank 
Redding, Jr., Asheboro, vice-president, 
and Mary V. Lassiter, Raleigh, 
tary-treasurer. 

The association voted to hold its an 
nual summer meeting at the Battery 
Park Hotel, Asheville, on a date to be 
announced later. 


secrTre- 
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e Alabama Has Hearing 


On Frozen Desserts 


A HEARING held by the Alabama 
State Board of Agricalture during De- 
cember to consider the status of frozen 
desserts containing vegetable oils was 
attended by several representatives of 
the cottonseed crushing industry, ac- 
cording to T. H. Gregory, Memphis, 
executive vice-president, National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association. After dis- 
cussion, the matter was referred to the 
state’s Attorney General for a ruling. 
Georgia’s Attorney General also was 
asked for a ruling on frozen desserts 
following a similar hearing recently. 

Commenting on the status of this prod- 
uct, Gregory says: 

“The production and sale of frozen 
desserts containing vegetable oils has 
increased significantly in the past two 
years. Such products generally contain 
the same ingredients as ice cream ex- 
cept that hydrogenated vegetable oils, 
rather than butterfat, supply the fat 
content. The percentage of ry may range 
all the way from four to depending 
upon the desires of the be sei 
Most of the products are made by ice 
cream manufacturers, including some of 
the large national dairy firms. Prices 
are significantly lower than those of ice 
cream, 

“Chief obstacle to increased produc- 
tion of these vegetable oil products is 
a series of state dairy laws which in 
some instances appear to prohibit man- 
ufacture. In other cases, the law leaves 
regulation up to the dairy or agriculture 
commissioner, Competent attorneys have 
expressed the opinion that laws which 
contain prohibitions against this type 
of product are unconstitutional. This 
can be determined, however, only through 
court actions which are lengthy and 
expensive. 

“At its last meeting, the NCPA board 
of directors took the position that frozen 
desserts containing vegetable oils should 
be allowed to compete in the market 
so long as they are properly labeled 
and identified. Members are requested 
to advise us of any contemplated action 
on this matter by administrative agen- 
cies in their states.” 


Get Good Seed and Get It 
Early, Farmers Advised 


The importance of locating a supply 
of cotton planting seed of good quality 
and buying it early continues to be em- 
phasized by Extension authorities in 
cotton growing states. They point out 
that it pays to use recommended varie- 
ties, tested for germination and delinted 
and treated for disease control, before 
the rush of planting season. 

Growers who have their own supply 
of seed for planting the 19538 crop are 
urged to take a representative sample 
and send it to the nearest seed testing 
facility for a germination test. 


Oklahoma Ginners Meeting 


Moved to Biltmore Hotel 


The Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
will be the meeting place for the annual 
convention of the Oklahoma Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association, March 38-4, J. D. 
Fleming, secretary, has announced. Be- 
fore the change in lecation, the conven- 
tion had been scheduled for the Skirvin 
Tower Hotel. 
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Oilseeds 


@ SUPPLIES of fats and oils for 1952-53 season 
are at near-record level and exports may decline 
moderately from previous year, but domestic con- 
sumption continues large and some strengthening 
of prices may be expected during first half of 1953 


KAR-RECORD supplies of fats and oils are being produced during the 
N 1952-53 season and exports may not equal the high level of the previous 
season, but domestic consumption continues in large volume and prices seem 
likely to remain steady or increase slightly during coming months of the 
ScCason, 

This picture of the fats and oiis situation at the start of the 1953 
calendar year is based on the annual outlook report for oilseeds, fats and 
oils issued by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA, with figures 
revised in accordance with latest estimates. 

e Total Production of fats and oils in the marketing year which began last 
Oct. 1 is estimated at 12,600,000,000 pounds. This is two percent less than 
the previous season’s large output. 

The 1952 soybean crop is now estimated at 291,700,000 bushels, 3% per- 
cent larger than the year before, Total exports of U.S. soybeans in 1952-53 
are expected to be somewhat larger than the 17,000,000 bushels exported in 
ae 2 but smaller than the exports of 28,000,000 bushels two seasons ago. 

USDA points out that developments of recent years in soybean processing 
and marketing have had an upward effect on soybean prices. These develop- 
ments have included increasing crushing capacity and the resultant more 
intense competition for soybeans among crushers, and the fact that farmers 
are extending their marketings over a longer period of time. As a result, 
soybean prices were unusually high relative to the value of the oil and 
meal during the 1951-52 season, and such a trend may be maintained during 
the current soybean processing season. 

While no official estimate of cottonseed production has been made, the 
usual ratio of seed to lint would indicate a production of 6,108,000 tons 
from the 1952 crop. This would compare with 6,286,000 tons from the 1951 
crop and the 1941-50 average of 4,781,000 tons of cottonseed. 

The 1952 peanut crop is estimated at 1,400,000,000 pounds, 19 percent 
less than the previous year and the smallest since 1939. Supplies will be 
sufficient for domestic requirements but practically no peanuts will be 
exported and crushings will be reduced. 

Flaxseed production is down somewhat from the previous year but total 

supplies of flaxseed and linseed oil are large. 
e Supplies of Food Fats, in spite of the moderate drop in production, are 
nearly as large as last season’s record level because of the large carryover 
of lard and vegetable oils. Total output of edible fats and oils is estimated 
at nearly 9,000,000,000 pounds, two percent less than last season’s peak. 

CCC now owns about one-third of the carryover of old crop cottonseed 

oil and, as of Dee. 1, CCC had accepted tender of 286,000,000 pounds of new 
crop cottonseed oil. If CCC takes possession of substantial additional quan- 
tities of new crop cottonseed oil, USDA points out, prices of edible fats 
would tend to strengthen later in the season, as the CCC resale price for 
cottonseed oil for domestic use is nearly two cents above the recent market 
level. 
e Domestic Disappearance of fats and oils in the 1951-52 marketing year 
is estimated at 66 to 67 pounds (fat content) per person. With a continued 
high level of consumer income and industrial activity, the 1952-53 disap- 
pearance may equal or slightly exceed that figure. 

Margarine consumption has continued to increase steadily whereas but- 

ter consumption maintains the downward trend that has prevailed during 
the postwar period. These trends are expected to continue with approxi- 
mately equal amounts of margarine and butter being consumed during 
1952-53. 
e Exports of fats and oils from the U.S. during 1951-52 were at a near- 
record level and are expected to be nearly as large for 1952-53. Lard ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom are running far below those of the previous 
season, but a good export demand for U.S. edible oils is expected from areas 
other than the United Kingdom because supplies from sources outside the 
U.S. are no larger than in the previous season. 
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Cotton 


g@ LARGER SUPPLY, combined with prospective 
reduction in total disappearance of cotton, indi- 
‘ates that the carryover at the end of the current 
season will be about 1,300,000 bales larger than 
stocks of U.S. cotton at end of 1951-52 season. 


ITH A larger supply of U.S. cotton and reduced disappearance, the 

carryover of cotton next July, at the end of the 195: ason, now 
is expected to be about 1,200,000 bales larger than it was at the beginning 
of this season. 

This estimate and other timely information on the cotton outlook in 
this article have been obtained by The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
through the cooperation of O. V. Wells, Washington, chief, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, USDA. The information is based on a statement 
made in November to the National Cotton Council’s foreign trade com- 
mittee by Frank Lowenstein of BAF, Figures have been revised in accord- 
ance with latest estimates. 


e Total Disappearance of cotton is estimated at around 13,700,000 bales, 
including domestic mill consumption of about 9,700,000 bales and exports 
of approximately 4,000,000 bales. The estimated 1 53 disappearance is 
some 1,100,000 bales smaller than disappearance last season. 

Domestic consumption of American cotton during 1952-53 is expected to 
show a moderate increase over that for the previous season if present 
international tensions do not change materially and if the anticipated in- 
crease in consumer purchasing power and economic activity materializes. 
Reports of the trade indicate that inventories have been cut to about norma! 
levels, in contrast with the excessive inventories of cotton textiles during 
the 1951-52 season. Trade reports also show that cotton mills have received 
substantial orders for gray goods for future delivery. These and other 
favorable indexes are the basis for a favorable 1953 forecast for the in- 
dustry by William A. L. Sibley, president, American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, in an article elsewhere in this issue. 

Contrasting with the anticipated moderate increase in domestic con- 

sumption this season is the probable decrease in total exports of U.S. 
cotton. Primary cause of this reduction in exports is the increase of about 
2,200,000 bales in cotton stocks at the beginning of the current season in 
non-communist countries, combined with a production in those countries 
about as large as during the 1951-52 season. 
e The Supply of U.S. cotton for the crop year 1952-53 is approximately 
7,900,000 bales. This includes the Dec. 1 estimate of production of 14,900,000 
running bales (15,038,000 bales of 500 pounds), a carryover at the start of 
the season of 2,800,000 bales, estimated imports of 150,000 bales and an 
allowance for the city crop. 

The 1952 crop has continued the westward trend of previous years. The 
western cotton growing states of California, Arizona and New Mexico have 
produced about 21 percent of the current crop, compared with 19 percent 
the previous season, and the 1942-51 average of 10 percent of the crop. 

Through Dec. 1, about 90 percent of the U.S. crop had been ginned, 

compared with &5 percent for the same period last season. Postwar crop 
have tended to be harvested and ginnea later in the season than prewar 
crops, partly because of the westward shift in production. California, Ari 
zona and New Mexico during the 1947-51 period, for example, ginned an 
average of only 38 percent of their crop to Nov. 1 while the rest of the 
U.S. ginned an average of about 72 percent to this date. 
e Imports by the U.S. during the current season may be twice as large as 
the abnormally low cotton imports of the 1951-52 season. Last season’s 
imports of 80,000 bales were the smallest since the 1895-94 marketing year, 
and U.S. consumption of foreign cotton, 83,000 bales, was the smallest since 
records began in the 1912-13 season. 

Consumption and reexports of foreign cotton were larger than imports 
last season, and stocks at the end of the 1951-52 marketing year were about 
38 percent smaller than at the end of the 1950-51 season and about 30 per- 
cent below the average for the past five seasons. These low stocks, coupled 
with a probable increased consumption of foreign cotton, indicate that 
imports will rise to about 150,000 bales, compared with the 1947-51 average 
of 188,000. 
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@ Gross Farm Income 
Sets New Record 


USDA ESTIMATES that U.S. farmers 
received 30.1 billion dollars from mar- 
ketings during the first 11 months of 
1952, slightly more than they received 
during the corresponding period of 1951. 
Prices of farm products were slightly 
lower on the average than in the 1951 
period, but the volume of marketings in- 
creased. 

Prices paid by farmers for all pro- 
duction items during the first 11 months 
of 1952 averaged three percent higher 
than in 1951. Although farmers’ total 
gross income is setting another new 
record this year, higher costs of produe- 
tion are holding their realized net  in- 
come at or a little below last year’s 
level of 14.3 billion dollars, says USDA. 

Cash receipts from livestock and live- 
stock products totaled 17 billion dollars 
through November, six percent below 
last year because of lower average 
prices. Receipts from meat animals 
were down nine percent, as substantially 
lower average prices more than offset 
a four percent increase in marketings. 
Receipts from poultry and eggs were 
down six percent, mainly beeause of 
lower prices for eggs. But dairy receipts 
were up five percent because of higher 
prices. 

Crop receipts in the 11-month period 
were $1.1 billion dollars, 13 percent 
more than last year, reflecting slightly 
higher average prices and substantially 
larger marketings. The increase was 
mostly in cotton, wheat, potatoes, corn, 
and truck crops. 


Cotton Marketing Costs 


Small, Survey Shows 

Statistics released by USDA _ reveal 
prices charged for all services per- 
formed by compress and warehouse 
plants in the U.S., including cotton in- 
surance, amount to only 1.8 percent, in 
aggregate, of the average cost of cotton 
to the mills. 

This low over-all marketing cost points 
up how efficiently and economically 
warehouse and compress plants carry 
out the important cotton marketing func 
tions, according to officials of the Na- 
tional Cotton Compress and Cotton Ware 
house Association. In addition to han- 
dling the orderly flow of cotton from 
producer to mills, the warehouses pro 
vide an ever-ready reservoir of storage 
space for cotton placed in government 
loan or carried in anticipation of a more 
favorable market, association members 
point out. 

Commenting on the low marketing 
cost, officials of NCC and CWA explain 
it is especially significant because com- 
press and warehouse plants perform 
all the physical aspects of the market 
ing and distribution of cotton, except 
actual transportation. 

A recent survey made by NCC and 
CWA disclosed there are 322 compress- 
warehouse plants in 15 states, and 1,212 
non-compress warehouses in 30 states. 


+. a J 

Moving Classing Office 

Mid-South Cotton Growers Associa- 
tion, Memphis, is moving its cotton class 
ing office to 429 North Main Street, 
but will continue to maintain headquar- 
ters at 44 South Front Street. Martin 
tomine is manager of the new office. 
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e Cotton Outlook: Not Too Rosy — Op 
timistic reports about the business out- 
look for the New Year, now emanating 
from Washington, should be taken with 
a grain of salt by men in the food and 
fiber industry. 

Latest Washington source to reflect a 
rosy glow of optimism about the future 
is the Commerce Department. After 
some study, the department has come up 


with a 90-paye report that concludes 
1953 will be “another year of good busi- 
onan 1 


Main reason for the cheery prediction 
is the expectation that defense spending 
will continue to increase until 1955. 
Karlier government reports had stressed 
that defense spending would begin to 
decline in the last half of °53. 

Whatever the 


defense spending rate, 


it should not be counted upon to solve 
the problems that lie ahead for cotton 
and other Southern crops. The New 
Year can be a time that separates the 


men from the boys on the agricultural 
front. To keep profits at recent levels 
is going to take some doing. 


Main reasons agricultural veterans 
here don’t share the general optimism 
about the New Year include these: 


First, overall farm production again 
to be high. That’s all to the 
yood a long as demand = continues 
trong, but already there are serious 
threats of surpluses of such important 
cotton and wheat. 


Second, labor is going to be hard to 
come by, both on and off the farm. De- 
fense industry will continue to give ag- 
ricultural industries stiff competion on 
the labor market. In the case of farm 
workers, say employment experts here, 
the reduction in 1958 could be as much 
as 4 percent in total employment. 


promises 


commodities as 


Third, farm prices are expected to 
drop about as much in 1958 as in 1952, 
or approximately 4 percent. -with- 


out compensating decreases in produc- 


tion costs. 


e Deferments: Harder to Get — Selec- 
tive Service action to draft more men in 
January and February of the New Year 
to confirm our earlier predic- 
deferments will be harder to 


1953. 


appear: 
tions that 
get throughout 

Agricultural officials are being told 
by the military that some boys can be 
expected back on the farm or in agri 
cultural industries under the rotation 
system of discharges. First men to have 
been taken following the start of the 
Korean fighting are now coming home. 
However, many who were in agricultural 
work are expected to find new employ 
ment, particularly in defense industry. 


e Morse Knows Cotton—Southern inter- 
ests are to be well represented on the 
agriculture team gathering around Sec- 
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retary-designate Ezra Benson. His Un- 
dersecretary, True D. Morse, although 
a man fom the border state of Missouri, 
is experienced in Southern agriculture. 

The Doane Agricultural Service in St. 
Louis, Mo., headed by Morse since 1943, 
has carried out broadscale farm man- 
agement and appraisal work on South- 
ern farms. Cotton studies are an old 
story to “True D,” as his friends some- 
times refer to him. 

A big friendly man with a quiet man- 
ner and soft voice, Morse has a_back- 
ground of aggressive work in agricul- 
ture. He is a director of the Foundation 
for American Agriculture, and executive 
secretary-trustee of the Agricultural In- 
stitute. 

Morse is expected to be entirely sym 
pathetic with the Benson effort to find 
non-government means to support farm 
prices. Economic forces, says Morse, are 
“the dominating influence’ in farm 
prices to a far greater extent than “any 
governmental program,” 

The incoming Undersecretary predicts 
“important changes. . .on matters like 
price ceilings, supports not fixed by law, 
marketing of government-owned grain 
and other commodities, exports and mar- 
keting agreements. 


e South Places Four on Special Com- 
mittee — The South is to have strong 
representation on the 14-man_ non-gov- 
ernment Agricultural Advisory Commit- 
tee named by President-elect  Eisen- 
hower to help draft the new administra- 
tion’s farm program, 

Although the group is described as 
an “interim” body to serve until shortly 
after inauguration, farm veterans here 
anticipate that Eisenhower and Benson 
will want a similar committee to serve on 
a permanent basis. Its functions would 
be to advise both Congress and USDA, 
on a continuing basis, concerning fed- 
eral policies, particularly price policy. 

On the temporary committee, many 
of whose members could be expected to 
serve on any permanent group that may 
be named later, are four Southerners. 
They include: 

Robert R. Coker of Hartsville, S. C., 
a commercial seedman; 

D. W. Brooks of Atlanta, 
manager of the Georgia Cotton 
ducers’ Association; 

Harry B. Caldwell of Greensboro, N. C., 
master of the North Carolina State 
Grange; 

Romeo Short of Brinkley, Ark., vice- 
president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau. 


general 
Pro- 


e °53 Cotton Goal Surprises — The un- 
expectedly low USDA cotton goal for 


1953 of 13 million bales is meeting with 
mixed reactions in Washington. Most ob- 
servers had expected the goal to be in 
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the neighborhood of 14 million’ bales, 
with 13.5 million the minimum. 

It hasn’t been advertised, but a Belt- 
wide producers’ committee, meeting not 
long ago with USDA officials, advised 
against announcing a ‘53 ygoal—if it 
were to be any less than the 13.5 million 
figure. Feeling was that anouncement of 
a low goal would be taken as an indi- 
cator of oversupply, and tend to be a 
price depressant. 

Agriculture Department officials, in 
their most recent calculations on the 
cotton outlook for 1952-53, come up with 
a domestic consumption figure of 9.7 
million bales. They still figure exports 


at about 4 million bales, with a total 
disappearance of approximately 13.7 
million. 

Carryover on next Aug. 1 is esti- 


mated at 4.1 million bales, or an increase 
of 1.6 million from last August. 

(Note: Washington officials of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council are optimistic that 
their two-month-old campaign to_ sell 
more cotton abroad is going to “take 
hold.” Big selling point of the drive for 
more foreign consumption is the supe- 
rior quality of the U.S. product.) 


W. Bedford Brown Dies in 
Ft. Worth on Dec. 25 


Funeral services were held Dee. 27 
for W. Bedford Brown, vice-president of 
Well Machinery & Supply Company, of 
Fort Worth. He died in a Fort Worth 
hospital on Dec, 25 after a long illness. 

srown went to Fort Worth in 1913 
and vsas with Texas Manufacturing 
Company for two years, later opening a 





W. BEDFORD BROWN 


sales agency branch of the Texas Okla- 
homa Sales Company. In 1916 he pur- 
chased part interest in Well Machinery 
& Supply Company and helped to re- 
organize the firm. 

In 1931 he married the 
Ferrier of Fort Worth. 

Brown was a member of the Kiwanis 
Club, Colonial Country Club and a for- 
mer board member of Volunteers of 
America. He also was a Knights Temp- 
lar and member of St. Andrews Episco- 
pal Church. He had been active in the 
Community Chest and the Fort Worth 
Chamber of Commerce, 

He is survived by his wife; a son, 
Willis F. Brown, student at the Univer- 
sity of Texas; a brother, W. J. Brown, 
and a sister, Miss Marie Brown, both of 


Fort Worth, 


former Janet 
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e Cotton Acreage Loss 
Heavy for 1952 


THE SEVERITY of the 1952 drouth is 
reflected in an estimate of the acreage 
of cotton planted but not harvested this 
season, made recently by USDA. The 
1952 acreage loss of cotton is estimated 
at 1,465,000 acres, the largest for any 
recent season. 

Since 1934, another drouth year in 
which 994,000 acres are estimated to have 
been planted to cotton but not harvested, 
the only seasons in which more than a 
million acres have been lost were 1940, 
with 1,010,000 acres lost, and 1951, with 
1,230,000 acres lost. 


Machines Pick 65 Percent 
Of Kings County Cotton 


With more than 200,000 bales of cot- 
ton ginned, the cotton crop of Kings 
County, Calif., was about 95 percent 
harvested by the end of December, com- 
pared with only 82 percent harvested a 
year ago. 

Richard Van Duyne, California Em- 
ployment Service representative at Han- 
ford, estimates that 65 percent of the 
1952 crop has been picked by mechani- 
cal harvesters compared with 60 percent 
in 1951. 


Product: 

CONTINENTAL’S NEW-TYPE 

TIMKEN BEARING BELT 

CONVEYOR IDLER 

The Industrial Division of Continental 
Gin Company of Birmingham, Ala., has 
placed on the market a new type unit 
sealed, prelubricated Timken bearing 
belt conveyor idler designed to operate 
for extended periods of time without re- 
lubrication. The Continental patented 
idler with its unit seal construction has 
been designated Type “UST.” 

Announcing the development of the 
new idler, R. Y. MacIntyre, manager of 
the company’s Industrial — Division, 
states: 

“Our new idler incorporates 
features which combine to make the best 
assembly of any belt idler on today’s 
market. It has been designed primarily 
to save grease, save labor and save belts. 
This has been accomplished through pre 
lubricated sealed units incorporating 
Timken bearings and Garlock Klozures. 

“The unit bearing assemblies provide 
an ample but not excessive grease reser- 
voir. This effects a saving on grease and 
further eliminates any possible migra- 
tion of the grease from upper to lowe1 
bearings on inclined rolls. The lubricant 
is a top quality water repellent grease 
of a stable consistency with a wide tem- 
perature range for long life. 

“Also, these unit bearing 
‘sealed unto themselves’ prolong belt life 
by prevention of grease migration 
through seals onto the belts. 

“The Continental ‘UST’ idle 
signed that prior to lubricant reaching a 
point of deterioration the ‘UST’ idler 
may be simply relubricated; or dis- 
assembled, cleaned, re-lubricated, and 
reassembled for another extended period 
of time. 

“Most 


New 


many 


assemblies 


is so de- 


important, this construction 
permits operation of the Continental 
‘UST’ idler without re-lubrication for 
one, two, three or more years, depending 
upon the severity or character of con 
ditions.” 
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Value of Georgia’s 1952 
Crops $427,755,000 


Georgia’s crop production for 1952 
amounted to $427,755,000, a decrease of 
14 percent from the 1951 valuation of 
$495,332,000, according to the Georgia 
Crop Reporting Service. Cotton lint and 
seed were valued at $156,857,000 com- 
pared with $203,723,000 for 1951. 

With the most severe statewide drouth 
In many years prevailing during much 
of the growing season, 1952 was an ex- 
tremely difficult year for farmers, the 
reporting service points out. Following 
August rains, however, crops made a 
remarkable recovery and yields per 
acre of cotton, tobacco and peanuts were 
almost average. 


Philippines Ship Less 
Copra, Coconut Oil 


Pailippine exports of copra and coco 
nut oil during the first 11 months of 
1952 were about 10 percent smaller than 
in the same period of 1951, USDA re- 
ports. On a copra basis, January-Novem- 
ber shipments totaled 718,050 tons com 
pared with 816,640 tons during the 1951 
period. 

November coconut oil shipments were 
30 percent smaller than in October and 
represented the smallest monthly volume 
during 1952. Copra shipments during 
November were 18 percent smaller than 
in October and the smallest since Aug- 
ust. 
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FIRST CLASS ONLY 
for LINTERS 


Ship linters in clean cars only! 


Large new markets open to linters today set high 


standards of color, staple length, and, above all, purity. 


To meet these standards, to sell in these new markets, 


it is vital that linters be kept clean and shipped clean. 


They should have “first-class” transportation . . . 


the cleanest cars. 


only 


For the paper industry, Railway Supply is now furnish- 


ing “Paper-Rated” linters 


only those linters which 


meet the needs of the industry. 


Prepare your linters for the highest end use. . 


Rate” them. Write us . 


. “Paper- 


let Railway Supply assist 


you in meeting the growing needs of new markets. 


SUPPLY AND MANUFACTURING CO, 


335 West Fifth Street, 


Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


NEW YORK-CHICAGO-ATLANTA-CHARLOTTE-MEMPHIS-DALLAS-LOS ANGELES- PHILADELPHIA 
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One Caterpillar Cotton Gin Engine always recommends 
another, The experience of the Brantley Gin Co., Brantley, Ala., 
is typical. Explains co-owner L. A. Wallace: 


“We used a D8800 on our old gin for 15 years with no trouble. 


Got a good deal when we traded it for our new D337. This engine 
UJ = fl e does all the dealer said it would do —and then some!” 
The D337 —a powerful new addition to Caterpillar Cotton 


Gin Engines — is supplying steady power for a Cen-Tennial Gin. 
It operates up to 24 hours a day during the ginning season. 


Caterpillar Diesels are money in your pocket. Their steady 
power spells high-grade samples and best prices. Their dependa- 
bility means they are ready for 24-hour heavy-duty operation 


whenever you need it. They use low-cost No, 2 furnace oil — and 


they do it without fouling. 


Cat Gin Engines run for season after season without trouble. 
They require almost no adjustments. 


Let your Caterpillar Dealer show you the Diesel engines 
that will eliminate power worries, increase your profits. Your 
dealer understands the ginning business and always is prepared 


Ss 
to give you quick. efficient service. 
CATERPILLAR, proria, ILLINOIS 
, CATERPILLAR 
engine RE orr. 


G. U.S. PAT. 
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UR HEADQUARTERS FOR 


YO 


Experienced engine men, who are 
trained in analyzing the power 
needs of cotton gins, are at your 
service at your Caterpillar Dealer. 
We can quickly and accurately 
determine your requirements and 
give you an estimate on repower- 
ing with sure-starting, sure-running 
Cat Cotton Gin Engines. This serv- 
ice is without cost, so call us, today! 


ARKANSAS 


MONEY-SAVING SERVICE... J. A. Riggs Tractor Company 
Little Rock Fort Smith McGhee 

Skilled mechanics are ready to answer West Memphis — Camden 

your call for service, day or night... 

specialized tools and know-how in- 


sure a minimum of downtime! 4 ILLINOIS 


John Fabick Tractor Co. 
Salem Marion 


MISSISSIPPI 


Stribling Bros. Machinery Co. 
Jackson — Greenwood — Gulfport 


PARTS —IN STOCK... 


MISSOURI 
No waiting for replacement parts é 
we have complete parts stocks for all John Fabick Tractor Co. 
models of Cat Gin Engines. They're St. Louis Sikeston Jefferson City 
the same precision quality as the 
ones they replace! 


TEXAS 


Central Texas Machinery Co. 
Abilene 


R. B. George Equipment Co. 
Dallas Gladewater Wichita Falls 


COMPLETE LINE OF GIN Wm. K. Holt Machinery Co. 
POWER... San Antonio — Corpus Christi 


Holt Equipment Co. 


Cat Gin Engines are available in 
9 7 Weslaco — Brownsville 


9 sizes up to 400 HP for con- 
tinuous oe A wide selection of West Texas Machinery Co. 
mountings, clutches, cooling sys- 

tems, starting systems and other Amarillo — Lubbock 
attachments enable you to custom- 

tailor power to your preference! 
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As Viewed from 


The “PRESS” Box 











© Congratulates Ginners 


NORTH CAROLINA ginners are con- 
yratulated by Fred P. Johnson, Raleigh, 
State Department of Agriculture, for 
holding “rough prep” down this season 
to approximately 0.66 percent. Johnson 
ays “Frankly, we had been reconciled 
higher percentage of rough prep 
because the irregularity of seed size in 
many sections of the state caused some 
vinners to operate with over-tight seed 
rolls in order to satisfy their customers’ 
demands for clean seed.” 

Johnson adds that the gin stand is 
still the basic element in any gin 
tem, however elaborate, and the main- 
tenance and operation of gin saws, ribs 
and doffing systems is still the key to 
yood pinning. 


to a 


Ssys- 


“Saw filing is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult single item in the maintenance of 
gin machinery,” he continues. “In all 
likelihood this season’s percentage of 
rough prep would have been even lower 
if all our gin saws had been filed prop 
erly. We have found that practically all 
saws inspected have correct pitch. The 
trouble is the width of the teeth at the 
point. Most of our filing machines are 
equipped with rotary side files. The 
principle is good, the performance bad. 
The machines just do not bring saw teeth 
to the correct point after the first two or 
three In the first place the filing 
dises are designed to taper the teeth 
from the point to the throat. This is un- 
necessary and only makes filing 
more difficult. As filings collect between 
the rotary files, they form a shim which 
holds the dises apart so that from then 
on there is little cutting action. Since the 
files wear very little when turning with- 
out cutting, the average operator 
ide files on more and more saws with 
out changing or cleaning them, Thus we 
yo round and round and wind up trying 
to gin with saw teeth as wide at the 
point as the thickness of the saw. The 
only remedy at the moment is to rig up 
a small motor to turn the saw cylinde: 
in reverse after it has been gummed and 
then with an eight-inch flat file, remove 
one. third of the metal on each side of 
the saw tooth, tapering from the point 
to midway the tooth.” 


SAWS 


side 


uses 


© Watch Those Debts 


CAUTION in making new farm debts 
should be the policy during 1953 for both 
borrowers and lenders, says I. W. Dug- 
van, Washington, governor of the 
USDA Farm Credit Administration. He 
thinks agriculture generally is in a 
sound economic condition but that the 
shrinkage in margin between farm 
prices and costs make it advisable to 
watch those debts. 


© Wear Shirts Longer 


YOUR SHIRTS will wear longer if the 
following things are done, according to 
a recent study of the effect of launder- 
ing on shirts at the Texas Experiment 
Station. The collar of soiled shirts should 
be turned up before laundering and left 
up until the tie is tied. If any starch is 
used in laundering, the amount of starch 
should be kept to a minimum. Leave the 
shirt unbuttoned until the shirt is put 
on. Keep the shirt on a hanger rather 
than folding it in a drawer. 


® Lint Displaces Fruit 


VINEYARDS and orchards continue to 
be plowed up, land leveled and most of 
the acreage planted to cotton in Kings 
County, Calif., the annual report of the 
extension Service shows. The report 
points out that cotton made up approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 of the county’s $82,- 
000,000 agricultural income, a new rec- 
ord high, The dropping water table is 
one of the county’s major problems, the 
report added, saying that it will take 
many years of heavy rainfall and snow- 
fall to cause an appreciable rise in the 
water table. 


© Nutrition Award 
Dr. W. M. BEESON, Purdue Univer- 


sity, Lafayette, Ind., has been named 
by the American Society of Animal Pro- 
duction as the winner of the $1,000 
award given by the American’ Feed 
Manufacturers Association for outstand- 
ing animal nutrition research. He was 
selected for his research into the effects 
of nutrient deficiencies upon the bodies 
of sheep, swine, and beef animals. Dr. 
Beeson is a native of Mississippi and 
holds degrees from Oklahoma A. & M. 
College and the University of Wisconsin, 





Ihe Murray Company (parts) 

The John bk. Mitehell Company 
(parts and belts) 

Goodyear ‘Tire and Rubber 
Company 


WONDER 


P. O. Box 451 





se Ay YONG 
SPECIALISTS in 
e General Gin Repair e ‘Tin Work—Blowpipes, Elbows, etc. e General Machine 
Work e Custom Welding—Portable Rig Available e Prefabricate Tower Driers, 
Gin Offices, Bale Platforms, Soybean Elevators, Cyclones 


We are representatives for: 
Fafnir Bearing Company 
Browning Sheave Company 
Fairbanks-Morse Company 
Kemgas Statifier Company 

Phelps Fan Company 


STATE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dust Collectors. 


General of Detroit Fire 
Appliances 

Beltraction Company 

Yellow Devil Sprayers 
(Insecticides and Herbicides) 


Paragould, Arkansas 
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© How Wrong Can You Be? 
NEW MEXICO is the source of one of 


the best hunting stories of the past sea- 
son, a story which comes out of Las 
Cruces. It seems that a hunter was fined 
$150 and sentenced to 45 days in jail for 
shooting a horse instead of a deer. The 
penalty might appear to be a little stiff, 
until you consider the fact that a state 
game warden was riding the horse when 
the hunter mowed it down. 


© New Farm Projects 


CONSTRUCTION has started on seven 
farm projects on the new Fresno State 
College campus site at Fresno, Calif. 
New construction includes a_ poultry 
laying house, a pedigree unit, poultry 
feeding building, poultry yard, viticul- 


ture field house, horticultural field 
house, and irrigation pipelines. Many 
other agricultural buildings have al- 


ready been completed on the campus and 
others are under construction. 


© Only Half As Red 


THE DEFICIT of our national govern- 
ment during the fiscal year which ends 
June 30, 1953 may be only about $5% 
billion compared with the nearly $10% 
billion which federal experts last Aug- 
ust predicted would be the amount to be 
written on the red ink side of the feder- 
al ledger. Smaller spending for defense 
purposes is the major cause of the re- 
duction, although tax collections may 
prove to be higher than was anticipated 
earlier, the experts now say. 


© Why Labor Leaves 
REASONS for losses of cotton labor 


crews on Texas High Plains are reported 
in Texas Experiment Station Progress 


Report 1506, based on interviews with 
324 farm operators in Lubbock and 
Crosby counties in 1951. It was found 


that 32 percent of the crews employed 
on the farms left before the end of the 
harvest season. Reasons for leaving  in- 
cluded dissatisfaction with wage rates 
and earnings, “poor picking” in the 
field, dissatisfaction with housing, the 
desire to put children in school, and such 
miscellaneous things as troubles within 
the labor crews and illness in families. 


Gross Volume of Co-ops 
Totals $10! Billion 


Farm marketing and purchasing co- 
operatives in the U.S. did a gross vol- 
ume of business amounting to $10,500,- 
000,000 in 1950-51, a survey by USDA 


shows. Net volume, after eliminating 
duplication arising from transactions 
between cooperatives, was $8,100,000,- 
000. 


Membership in cooperatives reached 
a new high of 7,100,000, USDA reports, 
and the number of cooperatives in 1950- 
51 was 9,977. 

Farmers marketed about $6,400,000,- 
000 worth of products through coopera- 
tives and bought slightly more than $1,- 
600,000,000 worth of supplies. Purchases 
tiurough cooperatives in 1950-51 included 
$683,000,000 worth of feed, $366,000,000 
in petroleum products and fertilizers 
valued at nearly $154,000,000. 


e Dixie Spanish was the high- 
est yielding strain of Spanish type pea- 
nuts at the Georgia Coastal Plain Ex- 
periment Station, Tifton. 
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Danger of Wind Erosion 
Greatest Since 1930's 


The Soil Conservation Service region- 
al office in Fort Worth reports that 
lands subject to blowing in western 
Texas and Oklahoma have entered the 
new wind erosion season in the most 
perilous condition since the end of the 
blow years of the 1930's. 

Regional Director Louis P. Merrill dis- 
closed that reports from area headquar- 
ters in the wind erosion sections of the 
two states show 6,279,500 acres are not 
sufficiently protected by growing plant 
cover or crop residues to prevent de- 
structive blowing in strong winter and 
spring winds. This total is nearly 2,000,- 
000 acres more than were in this cate- 
gory at this time during the last twelve 
years. 

The dry weather following wheat 
plantings and the large acreages in cot- 
ton, failure of sorghum crops, and over- 
use of sorghum stubble and range lands, 
account for the big increase in unpro- 
tected acreages, Merrill explained. Good 
growing weather to permit new wheat 
and other winter growing crops could 
reduce the unprotected acreage greatly. 

The Panhandle section of Texas was 
added to the trouble areas of the South- 
ern High Plains of Texas as a threat- 
ened area, Merrill reported. Area Con- 
servationist Myles A. Kelly, Perryton, 
reporting for the uppermost 10 counties 
of the Panhandle section, and George W. 
Taylor, Amarillo, whose area includes 
11 counties, said in their reports that 
winter wheat seedings are in poor con- 
dition and offer little or no protection 
for the soil. Taylor said only 20 percent 
of the wheat planted in his area has 
sprouted. Sorghum stubble in the Ama- 
rillo area at present is furnishing pro- 
tection but much of it is being over- 
grazed, Taylor reported. Cotton Jands 
in that area are in poor condition. 

SCS Area Conservationist Homer A. 
Taff, Lubbock, reported 1,686,000 acres 
in his 12-county area without sufficient 
blow protection. Most of this is cotton 
land which was mechanically stripped 
and sorghum land on which the crop was 
cut for bundle feed. ; 

In the 13-county area’ reported by 
Area Conservationist W. S. Goodlett, 
sig Spring, 1,394,000 acres are unpro- 
tected and in condition to blow. Mechani- 
cally harvested cotton acreages, with 
large areas of bare cultivated and range 
lands, account mainly for the condition, 
Goodlett said. 

In the northwest section of Oklahoma, 
A. T. Elder, Woodward, said 500,000 
acres of wheat lands, on which the new 
crop has made poor growth, are in con- 
dition to blow. Farmers using crop resi- 
due management practices, however, 
have adequate protection. 

Merrill said that in the few dust and 
sand storms which already have oc- 
curred in the blow areas only 83,500 
acres have suffered moderate to severe 
damage. Of this total, 29,500 acres are 
in the Big Spring area. 


235,000 Families Receive 
FHA Loans and Guidance 


Farmers Home Administration loans 
were made to 96,500 families and about 
165,000 borrowers received farming guid- 
ance as needed during the last year, the 
agvency’s annual report shows. About 40 
percent of the families working with 
FHA were veterans of World War II. 
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e County Agents Need 
Help, Fleming Says 


THE NEED for more research and edu- 
cational effort for cotton and agricul 
ture generally is stressed by J. D. Flem 
ing, Oklahoma City, secretary of the 
Oklahoma ginners’ and crushers’ 
ciations, in a New Year’s message to 
association members. 

“The New Year is before us and cer- 
tainly we have a full year’s work to do,” 
Fleming says. “At this time next season 
can We say our position has been 
strengthened will we be able to point 
out farmers and say that these men 
made money on cotton by cutting pro 
duction costs and increased yields by the 
Wise use of fertilizers, insecticides, 
ete.?” 

Citing the necessity for getting infor- 
mation to farmers quickly, Fleming 
points out the heavy burden of duties 
carried by the average County Agent, 
and adds that one man cannot possibly 
do the job that is expected of him. 

“Is it economy to restrict the flow of 
progressive information to our farm- 
ers?” he asks. “If so, it is at the ex- 
pense of our agricultural welfare. Econ- 
omy of this type is not in keeping with 
our tradition of placing emphasis on 
higher efficiency and greater production. 
In the far-flung operations of govern- 
ment there are many places where ex 
penditures are questionable and where 
savings can and must be made, but the 
soundness of financing research and 
education has withstood the test of time. 
Our thrifty grandfathers knew the 
value of research and education when 
the USDA was created almost 100 years 
ago. For each dollar spent research and 
education has returned one hundred fold 


aSSO- 


in new wealth. Surely this is no longer 
an experiment. The best investment that 
Oklahoma taxpayers can mak» is in’this 
field. We cannot continue to hold back 
the great future of Oklahoma's agricul 
ture. Pasture development has been 
gaining headway and is most promising, 
but there are 15 million acres of crops 
in this State that cannot be neglected 
forever. 

“We need a crops and soils county 
agent in each county, plus a county 
agent to handle livestock, dairying, 
poultry, etc. We simply need more man 
power in the county agent’s office. It 
will require approximately $250,000 of 
state funds, these funds to be matched 
at county levels by those counties inter- 
ested. Your State Ginners’ and Crush- 
ers’ Associations have approved this 
plan. We will work toward its accom 
plishment.” 


Soil Test and Fertilizer 


Pay Missouri Farmer 


Carl Adams, Dunklin County, Mo., is 
a confirmed believer in the value of fei 
tilizer for cotton as a result of his ex- 
perience in 1952. He used $22.80 worth 
of fertilizer on two acres, in accordance 
with recommendations resulting from a 
soil test, and he received $134.40 more 
from the lint from each acre than he 
did from adjoining acres not fertilized 
according to their need as shown by a 
soil test. 


e A 55-inch spacing of cotton 
plants in the row at the Texas Exper- 
iment Station at Temple increased the 
yield of seed cotton over 11.4-inch spac 
ing by 174 pounds per acre. 





Cameo 


available—easily installed. 


Cameo 


3210 Grand Ave. 





COTTONSEED 
STERILIZER 


(Cotton Gin Standard) 


Government type for pink bollworm control; natural or butane gas burner; 
insulated fire box and hood; extended drive shaft; steel trunions with bronze 
bearings; removable thrust bearing; rigid, welded steel frame. Two sizes 


CYCLONE 


SEPARATORS 


especially adapted for cotton gins, offer high separating efficiency and low 
resistance on the fan system. Standard separators conventionally designed 
and special separators made for fine dust or highly abrasive materials, 


Blow Piping and Steel Frames 


These items are engineered, manufactured, 


sold and serviced in Dallas by 


CHAS. &. 


COMPANY 


HUnter-5375 


Dallas, Texas 
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Outlook for 1953 





Textile Industry 
Makes Gains 


@ WITH SLUMP behind them, 
mills expect larger sales of cot- 
ton goods in coming year. Do- 
mestic consumption forecast at 
9.3 million bales by Sibley. 


Following a year which saw the Ame1 
ican textile industry pull out of a 15- 
month slump, an improved outlook for 
manufacturers of fabrics and yarns dur- 
ing 1953 1s forecast by William A. L. 
Sibley, Union, 8. C., president, American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute. 

“As the new year begins, the textile 
industry’s recovery is based on sound 
elements of strength which, omitting the 
early stages of the Korean emergency, 


have not been surpassed since 1947,” he 
said, 
“Consumer takings of cotton goods 


during the coming season should exceed 
those of last year by at least 5 percent. 
On the basis of expanded individual con 
sumption alone, without including mili 
tary or industrial uses, the year’s domes 
tic cotton consumption can ve expected 
to reach 9.3 million bales, compared with 
an annual average of 9 million bales for 
the period 1946-49, 

“The indications are that the course 
during the months ahead will be a gvrad- 
ual and efficient expansion of the indus 
try’s output as consumer demand widens, 
with prices assuming their proper rela 
tionship to costs, and profits dependent 
on skillful and scientific manayement, 


us must always be the case in the ab 
sence of inflationary factors. 
progress for 


course of forward 


textiles and all industry will be made 
more certain by a government which 
vives positive leadership, a leadership of 
courage and initiative in place of an ad- 
ministration which during recent years 
too frequently seemed unsure of. itself, 
was easily panicked and was often nega- 
tive in its policies. 

“Complete elimination of artificial 
price and wage controls should be urged 
by business and the public to clear the 
air and give our economy the freedom 
to adjust itself to a sound price struc- 
ture, with the law of supply and demand 
once again able to determine prices. 

“America’s textile industry also looks 
for improvement abroad, somewhat in 
the pattern of the current domestic re- 
covery. It is encouraging that the United 
Kingdom, which holds the key to trade 
liberalization, is ending the current year 
maintaining a balance of her internation- 
al payments and with a substantial in- 
crease in dollar and gold reserves,” Sib- 
ley said, 

Sibley pointed out that there is no 
deficiency in the world demand for cot- 
ton goods, provided that import and ex- 
chanye restrictions are lifted; and ex- 
pressed optimism as to the prospect for 
the removal of these restrictions. 

A summary prepared by the Textile 
Information Service calls attention to the 
upsurge in textile production during the 
final months of 1952. Latest available 
reports show that production of cotton 
broad woven goods showed an improve- 
ment during the third quarter of the 
year, and mill use of cotton during the 
first 10 months of 1952 totaled 7,746,000 
bales. This compared with 8,633,000 bales 
during the corresponding months of 1951, 

After the low of the vacation month 
of July, the daily rate of cotton 
sumption during August, September and 
October had grown to 87,205 bales com- 
pared with 37,068 during the same pe- 
riod of 1951, 

Sales of American textiles abroad held 
up better during the past year than the 


con- 



























Georgia Crushers Present Plaque to T. C. Law 
A PLAQUE, bearing a citation for distinguished service conferred upon him at the 
1952 convention of the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers Association, was presented to 


Law, Law & Co., Atlanta, during a recent meeting of the association’s board 


of directors. In the picture are, |. to r., Sam McGowan, Cartersville, chairman of the 
board; Law; and W. P. Lanier, Atlanta, president of the association. Georgia crushers 


honored the veteran 


30 





Atlanta chemist on June 3 at Savannah during their annual 
meeting, and the plaque was prepared in accordance with the action at that time. 
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industry had expected, the report con- 
tinues. During August and September, 
the U.S. became at least temporarily the 
world’s leading cotton textile exporting 
nation for the first time since 1947, sur- 
passing both Japan and the United King- 
dom. 

Exports of cotton textiles in the first 
nine months of 1952 amounted to 564,- 
420,000 square yards as against 612,025,- 
000 in the corresponding period of the 
previous year, a decline of 7.78 percent. 
On the basis of these figures it is esti- 
mated the total for the year will reach 
approximately 725,000,000 yards com- 
pared with 802,000,000 yards exported 
in 1951. 

Major overseas markets for American 
cotton textiles in 1952, in the order of 
their importance, were: Canada, Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, Cuba, Union of South 
Africa, Venezuela, Thailand, Peru, Bel- 
vian Congo, Haiti and Dominican Re- 
public. 


Bruno E. Schroeder Named 


Executive for Co-ops 


L. E. Ellwood, Bryan, president of the 
Texas Federation of Co-operatives, has 
announced the appointment of Bruno E. 
Schroeder as executive secretary and 
treasurer of the organization. Schroeder 
opened the new office of the federation 
in Austin on Jan. 1, 

A native of Lockhart, Schroeder has 
been an instructor at Texas A. & M. 
College, of which he is a graduate. He 
was selected by a committee composed 
of Ellwood, who is general manager of 
Texas Planting Seed Association as well 
as the federation’s president; Roy B. 
Davis, general manager, Plains Co-oper- 
ative Oil Mill, Lubbock; J. D. Sargent, 
president, Southwestern Peanut Growers, 
Gorman; Frank Stubbs, manager, Gulf 
Compress, Corpus Christi; George Dol- 
linger, president, Thrall Co - operative 
Gin, Thrall; and George Blair, general 
manager, American Rice Growers Asso- 
ciation, Lake Charles, La., and recently 
resigned executive secretary of the fed- 
eration. 


Station Developing Pians 
For Soybean Oil Mills 


Plant layout specifications and op- 
erating data for soybean oil mills of 
various sizes are being developed by 


Texas Engineering Experiment Station, 
College Station, in cooperation with 
USDA. Nine of the mills will be of the 
screw press type and 18 will be of two 
solvent types. Geographical locations and 
cost factors are being considered in the 
work, 
S. P. 
vineer 


research en- 
supervisor, 
growing 
informa- 


Clark, associate 
who is the project 
toured a number of soybean 
states to obtain background 
tion on the industry. 


Arkansas Ginner, Business 
Leader, Dies in Memphis 


Charlie Thomas Doss, ginner, planter, 
merchant and banker of Cotton Plant, 
Ark., died Dec. 20 at a Memphis hospital. 
A native of Mississippi, he had been ac- 
tive for many years in business and civic 
activities at Cotton Plant. 

He is survived by his wife, a son, Com- 
mander C. T. Doss, Jr., of Virginia, and 
a sister, Mrs. Carrie Harris, Paragould, 
Ark, 
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Farm Credit Clinics for 
Mississippi Planned 


To encourage the financing of live- 
stock and forestry, over 60 key bankers 
from throughout Mississippi have ap- 
proved plans for six farm credit clinics 
next April. 

Three one-day clinics will be held in 
South Mississippi, April 21-23, and a 
similar series in North Mississippi, 
April 28-30. All clinics will be held on 
farms to be selected, giving every bank- 
er an opportunity to study good farm 
management. first-hand with the assist- 
ance of agricultural economists of Mis- 
sissippi State College and of the Federal 
Reserve Banks of St. Louis or New Or- 
leans, 

In a preview of the April clinics, the 
bankers considered an actual application 
for a farm loan, together with financial 
statements and detailed farm plans. 

“As bankers we should recognize our 
opportunity and responsibility to finance 
the livestock business in the South on a 
proper and sound basis. Such loans, 
when correctly made, are both safe and 
profitable,” declared W. W. Campbell 
Forrest City, Ark., chairman of the 
American Bankers Association agricul- 
tural commission. 

Capital requirements and credit needs 
of farms continue to rise due to the in- 
creased size of farms, high prices and 
production costs, and more mechaniza- 
tion, Campbell points out. Farm debts 
for the nation have increased 80 percent 
since 1946. 

W. P. McMullan, Jackson, president, 
Mississippi Bankers Association, which 
with State College and the Federal Re- 
serve system has sponsored Mississippi 
bankers agricultural meetings for five 
years, declares: “Over a period of the 
last 10 years, our total farm income has 
increased very substantially, and land- 
use has played a big part in this, with 
emphasis on cattle and forestry.” 


Livestock Injections for 
Insect Control Tested 


Injections of insecticides into livestock 
to control common parasites, such as 
flies, lice and mosquitoes, is being tested 
by the Oregon Experiment Station and 
USDA. Research has not advanced far 
enough to consider practical use of the 
chemicals tested, but the preliminary 
studies shown that lindane was effective 
against deerflies and mosquitoes when 
injected under the skin of cattle. 

Once injected, the lindane is carried 
through the bloodstream to all parts of 
the animal’s body, so that a fly or mos- 
quito that pierces the animal’s skin in an 
attempt to feed, is dosed with the insec- 
ticide. Lindane injections provided good 
control of deerflies feeding on cattle 
within eight hours after injection, and 
continued to kill a high percentage of 
the pests for as long as two weeks. 


Basic Manual for Testing 
Seeds Issued by USDA 


A comprehensive handbook on seed 
testing, “Manual for Testing Agricul- 
tural and Vegetable Seeds,” has been 
issued by USDA and may be purchased 
for $4 a copy from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. The 
publication contains nearly 500 pages and 
includes 105 illustrations and is expected 
to be widely used by seed analysts, 
teachers and others. 
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e Tennessee to Select 


Best Community 


TENNESSEE’S top rural. community 
will be announced Jan. 16 at an awards 
dinner at Jackson, the Extension Serv- 
ice has announced. Four area winning 
communities, Powell Valley, McDonald, 
Liberty and Mt. Carmel, are competing 
for the state award. 

“Regardless of who is named winner, 
however, every community  participat- 
ing in the improvement program knows 
it has gained immeasurably by united 
effort to develop resources for better 
living,” points out Dean and Directo 
J. H. McLeod of the University of Ten- 
nessee which has the cooperation of 
sponsoring civie clubs and businessmen 


in conducting the 

Judging the state’s fourth champion- 
ship competition are A. J. Sims, agri- 
cultural editor; Frank DeFriese, Ex- 
tension farm management specialist; 
and Miss Lenore Gabbard, Extension 
clothing specialist. 


program. 


More Steel Allotted for 
Agricultural Equipment 


An additional allotment of 8,000 tons 
of steel for agricultural machinery for 
the first quarter of 1953 has been mack 
by Defense Production Administration 
The tonnage is included in a total ol! 
550,000 tons of carbon sheet and strip 
steel additionally allotted for all pur 
poses by the agency. 





SPRAYING SYSTEMS 


Teefet. 


SPRAY NOZZLES 


with 


NEW 


Designed with single internal passage to 
reduce possibility of nozzle clogging. The 
CONEJET ‘Tip is made in a full range of 
capacities and fits any TeeJet Spray Noz- 
ale. Supplied as tip assembly or as com- 
plete nozzle. kinds up to 75% of allclogging 
troubles. Gives effective 
pacities as low 
Pested and proved the most efficient nozzle 


spraying in ca- 
as one gallon per acre 
ever built... for insecticide spraying of 
boll weevils and other cotton plant pests 


ConeJet Tips 


and for defoliation spraying. For complete 
information see your dealer or write for 


ConeJet Bulletin No. 61 


OTHER TeeJet NOZZLES 


Flat Spray ‘Vips for pre-emergence and 


general weed control defoliation spray 
and flame cultivation. Cone Spray 


lips for related spraying 


ing 
and Dise ‘Type 
applications. Ask your dealer about these 


or write for TeeJet Bulletin No. 58 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 


3270 Randolph Street © Bellwood, Illinois 





ORIFICE TIPS 


+ 


FLAT SPRAY CONE 


SPRAY NOZZLES 


DISC TYPE 





for the best in 
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lecfet COMPLETE FARM SPRAY NOZZLE LINE 


INTERCHANGEABLE 


© O 


PRAY 


iD 9) ZV fd SS —» 


CONEJET 


f 


STRAINERS 


TYPICAL EQUIPMENT 





performance from equipment and chemicals! 








Announcing... 


the opening of our 
Service Shop at 
LUBBOCK 


All new rewinding and machine 
equipment to be installed 





H. J. Witcher, 
Repairs 


H. R. Doughtic 


Sales 








mM LUBBOCK 
DALLAS & 





Now serving the Southwest 
from three locations 






HARLINGEN 


e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere —and we will deliver 
a loan motor to your plant via 
one of our standby trucks and 
pick up your equipment for re- 
pair. 


e Our men are factory trained; 
our facilities include accurate 
balancing and testing equip- 
ment; and we have a large sup- 
ply of copper wire available. 


e Your motor is returned to you 
expertly reconditioned and guar- 
anteed. 


Partial list of motors we have for 


immediate delivery: 


3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 

$/60,/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 


1 300 hp. 3 
4 
3 
; 
; 
4 
$ 

125 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
4 
$ 
3 
H 
; 


250 hp 
200 hp 


l 
4 
4 1650 hp 
) 
$ 


60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
60, 2200/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
60/220/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
60/440/990 rpm, slip ring 
60 /220/1200 rpm, squirrel cage 


2 100 hp 

4 100 hp 

2 75 hp 

2 76 hp 

e Complete starting equipment 
available for above motors. 

e Fans and press motors and all 
other ratings in stock. 


We are as close as your telephone 


W.M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC CO. 


8th & Quirt St. 502 KF. Buchanan 
Lubbock, Texas Harlingen, Texas 
3-4711 3905 





3200 Grand ' 
Dallas, Texas 
HUnter 2801 















































RATES: Ten eents per word, per insertion. In- 
clude your firm name and address in count. Mini- 
mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash basis—-en- 
close check with order. Write copy plainly. 








Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Anderson 
Expellers, French screw presses, cookers, dryers, 
rolls... Pittock and Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


FOR SALE-72-*5” cookers, rolls, formers, cake 
presses and parts, accumulators-pumps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and dise 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 
baling presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pneumatic seed unloader 
If it’s used in oil mill, we have it V. A. Lessor 
and Co., P. O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texas 


Oli. MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE- Every- 
thing for hydraulic press rooms -14l-saw linters 
No. 199 seed cleaner 42” Chandler huller 
filter presses Carver meats purifier — electric mo- 
tors screw conveyor and hangers Sproles & 
Cook Machinery Co., Ine., 151 Howell St., Dallas, 

Texas. Telephone PRospect 6958. 


FOR SALE Three French 3-section mechanical 
Kerew presses. Swift & Co. Soybean Mill, P. O. 
sox 68, Champaign, Ill 

FOR SALE Complete hydraulic oil mill less 
buildings. Mill equipped with power, three presses, 
cookers, formers, cake stripper, cutter and rolls 
Cake mill, separating unit, beaters, protein ma- 
chine, 10 linters, Martin lint handling equipment. 
Helm saw filer, press box, seed house equipment 
and oil tanks. Also two cotton gins with or with- 
out buildings Union Cotton Oil Co., Prague, 
Okla 

FOR SALE One 30” Sprout-Waldron = attrition 
mill, complete with starters. Excellent condition 
Priced to sell Southland Feed Mills, Box 6666, 
Dallas, Texas. 











Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE New gin in irrigated district 
Thomas Barton, Terrell, Texas. Phone 1466-3 
FOR SALE —1 Murray horizontal pump. 1 10 h-p 


% phase 60 cycle 220 volt 900 r.p.m. electric mo 
a 2 
52 § 





up-draft Murray condenser, all steel 
Moore & Son, Navasota, Texas 


FOR SALE To be moved in California, 5-80 
Hardwicke-Etter split rib gins with hot roll boxes 
80 Hardwicke-Etter huller cleaner feeders with 
f-cylinder after cleaners. 1 Hardwicke-Ektter up 
packing all steel press 1- Hardwicke-Etter 
steel condenser. 1 Hardwicke-Etter B. B. steel 






tramper. 3-50" T-cylinder Hardwicke-Etter steel 
cleaner 2-50" Hardwicke-Etter flat screen sep- 
arators. 1-50” Continental revolving drum. steel 


separator. For sale to be moved with or without 
building in Oklahoma. 3-80 Hardwicke-Etter split 
rib complete gin and power. For sale to be moved 
without building in West Texas. 4-80 Murray glass 
front and roll dumping gins complete with double 
extraction. What do you have to buy, sell or trade 
Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 4-$626 and 4-747, 
Abilene, Texas 
FOR IMMEDIATE SALE Some of the best gin 
buys ever offered in South Texas and the Rio 
Grande Valley. Gins that will net their cost in 
less than two years operations. Also several West 
Texas gins in all irrigated areas where big runs 
assured. Many of these can be bought far below 
their cost and potential value. If interested call, 
write or wire Industrial Sales Company of Texas. 
M. M. Phillips, mgr., P. O. Box 1288, Phone 
5-455, Corpus Christi, Texas 
MISSOURL GIN FOR SALE 1-80 Cen-Tennial, 
Mitchell super units, tower drier, bur machine, 
cleaners, new office, seales, plenty of room for 
soybean elevator. Owner will contract to gin large 
acreage of cotton with buyer. Address inquiry to 
Box “PT c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P.O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas 





FOR SALE Located in central east Texas, one 
electric powered gin, Lummus stands, all build- 
ings including 420 ft. by 210 ft. property, ginned 
1.200 bales this season. Price $13,500. Write W. A 
Miller, 802 Bayland, Houston 9, Texas 


FOR SALE 3-80 saw Murray gin, complete, fuel 
oil burner, Continental all-steel press, Continental 
condenser and separator, 75 hop. Westinghouse 
electric motor. Contact H. C. Coward, Aiken, S.C 
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MACHINERY BARGAINS Among hundreds of 
other items, we offer the following attractive 
values. Two 10 foot Hardwicke-Etter wood frame 
ball bearing bur extractors, rebuilt like new. One 
right hand and one left hand and may be used 
separately, or both as a center feed unit. Four 
(0-saw Mitchell standard units, suitable for use 
with Lummus or short coupled gins. Three %6-saw 
pressed steel ball bearing F.E.C. standard ex 
tractors. Five Continental 0-saw, model “D” 
double X extractors. Five 80-saw Murray, loose 
roll, steel, glass front gins. Several standard 
makes reconditioned belt driven hydraulic pumps. 
New and used hydraulic rams and casings. One 
6-cylinder 43” Stacy all steel cleaner. One 52” 
Murray “MS” steel dropper. One 1% million 
B.T.U. butane heater for cotton drier. One 42” 





10” shelf spacing. We are headquarters for new 
Phelps fans of all sizes for all purposes. Tell us 
your needs..-R. B. Strickland & Co., 148-A Hack- 
berry St., Tel. 2-8141, Waco, Texas 

FOR SALE-—One 14’ Wichita Gullett steel bur 
machine with 14’, 3-cylinder after-cleaner. One 
14° Lummus center feed steel bur machine. One 
14’ Stacy steel bur machine with long and short 
by-pass conveyors. One 12’ Murray center feed 
steel bur machine. Two 52”, 4-cylinder Continen- 
tal steel incline cleaners. Two 50”, 5-cylinder wood 
incline Hardwicke-Etter cleaners. One 60” V-belt 
super Mitchell. One 60” V-belt standard Mitchell. 
Four 66” flat belt standard Mitchells equipped 
for drying. Five 60” flat belt convertible Mitchells. 
Five 54” V-belt super Mitchells, equipped for 
drying. 4-80 saw Lummus LEF feeders. 5-70 saw 
Lummus LEF feeders. One 70” Lummus steel up- 
discharge condenser. Two 60” Continental steel 
side discharge condensers. One ’ old style Mur- 
ray steel down discharge condenser. One 12 section 
Lummus thermo cleaner. One 16 section Lummus 
thermo cleaner. 5-80 d.c. Continental F-2 > brush 
gins. 5-%0 d.e. Continental F-3) yvins 1-80) die 
Murray glass front and roll dumping gins with 
V-belt convertible Mitchells. One 0-saw Murray 
viass front and roll dumping gin. One 52” Con- 
tinental steel separator. One 52” Stacy steel sep- 
arator. One 4-80 Gullett conveyor-distributor with 
change bale hoppers. One 19’ 5” Hardwicke-Etter 
rotary elevator. Fifty feet of right hand 9” econ- 
veyor in steel box. Fifty feet of left hand = con- 
veyor in steel box. One 14 foot saw drum for 
Lummus bur machine. One set Fairbanks-Morse 
seed scales. One Lummus ball bearing tramper 
Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 4-9626 and 4-747, 
Abilene, Texas. 









FOR SALE 1-70 inch Hardwicke-Etter flat screen 
separator like new. 1-40 inch Donhee Cast [ron 
Hardwicke-Etter fan. 1-50 Hardwicke-Etter up- 
draft condenser, all-steel, excellent shape. 1 left 
hand Continental 5-0 lint flue. 2-10 ft. Hard- 
wicke-Etter bur machines, left and right. 1-10 ft 
Murray bur machine, all-steel. 1-14 ft. Hardwicke 
Etter bur machine. 4-70 saw Hardwicke-Etter gin 
stands with extractor-feeders. 2-% cyl. Stacy all- 
steel cleaners. 1 Murray packer with kicker and 
steel slide. 4. Lummus 80-saw M.E.F. extractor 
feeders. 3 S.E.F. extractor feeders. 1 Murray 
horizontal pump, like new. These and many other 
good used gin parts on my lot for sale Spencers 
Cotton Gin Maintenance, Good Used Gin) Machin- 
ery, 5 Miles North Hiway 8&1, Georgetown, Texas 


FOR SALE Located in San Joaquin Valley of 
California, 5 1951 model Continental lint cleaner 
complete with transmission items, by-pass valves, 
ducts from gin stands, exhaust fans, ete. This 
equipment in excellent condition, operated only 
two seasons, about half price for quick sale. Box 
3260, Fresno, Calif 


FOR SALE 5 Murray lint cleaners with lint 
flue, condenser, 75 h.p. motor, two 40” Murray 
fans and all accessories to make installation of 
Murray lint cleaners complete. Lint cleaners only 
used on 150 bales. Price $10,500.00. Write Box 
“PC’ co The Cotton Gin and Oij Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas 








Personnel Ads 


WANTED Sales engineer to sell oil mill and 
fertilizer machinery in Texas and Oklahoma 
Wonderful opportunity for a man to establish 
himself with an old reliable concern. Apply Box 
“ND" eo The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas 





EXPERIENCED GINNER wants year around job 
as ginner and repairman. 38 years old. Can han- 
dle any kind of plant. Will go anywhere. Refer- 
ences on request H. ©. Callaway, Route 1, Lub- 
bock, ‘Texas 
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Equipment Wanted 


Good 
outfit 
and Oil 


4-80 Continental gin. Must be 
Write Box “HB” eco The 
Mill Press, Box 444, Dallas, 


WANTED 
three brush 
Cetton Gin 
Texas 


WANTED s-stand 
moved, with or without 
R. E. Seoggins, 1101 Garland, 


brush yin complete to be 
building and power 
Texarkana, Ark 


WANTED 
in good 
Oil Company, 


eotton gin 
Farmers 


Steel down packing 
condition, reasonable 
Wilson, N ; 


press 
Cotton 


used truck scale P. O 


WANTED 
Box 


One 40 ft 


265, Kunge, Texas 








Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 9138 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOR SALE-—One 220 h.p. model NE, 8x 9M & M 
(Twin City) gin engine in good condition... Anton 
Producers Co-op Gins, Anton, Texas. 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch 

PRICES FOR DELTAPINE 15. A Blue Tag Cot- 
ton Planting Seed: Less ton lots, $9.75 per bag; 
ton lots, $185.00 per ton; earlots, $175.00 per ton. 
Prices f.o.b. Hollandale, Miss. All prices subject 
to change without notice up to the date of ship- 
ment. All seed mechanically delinted and treated 
with recommended seed protectant. All seed packed 
in even weight 100 Ibs. new printed burlap bags 
All bags bear Blue Tag issued by the Mississippi 
Seed Improvement Association. The Hays Co., 
Hollandale, Miss 
FOR SALE One 
and stack. One 15 x 
12 Skinner engine. 
4-9626 and 4-7847, 


18 x 72 boiler with steel jacket 
16 Skinner engine, one 13 x 
Bill Smith, Box 694, phones 
Abilene, Texas 








Mexican Oilseed Output 
May Increase in 1953 


Mexican production of oilseeds in 1952 
is now estimated by USDA at 817,800 
short tons compared with 848,700 tons in 
1951, but Mexico’s supply of fats and 
oils continues well above that of recent 
years. 

Mexico’s output of principal oilseeds 
is expected to be maintained or in- 
creased in 1953. Average weather condi- 
tions would result in an increased pro- 
duction of cottonseed; copra plantings 
are being increased; and experience with 
with sesame, peanuts and flaxseed has 
been satisfactory generally, except in 
drouth areas. A continued export sur- 
plus of flaxseed and peanuts is antici- 
pated. 

Imports of fats, oils, and oilseeds into 
Mexico during the first nine months of 
1952 totaled 50,226 tons as compared 
with 40,800 tons during the entire year 
of 1951. Imports of industrial animal 
fats—21,530 tons—and cottonseed oil 
12,786—were about double those during 
1951. Lard imports of 10,206 tons were 
at about the same rate as last year. The 
relatively lower price of U.S. animal 
fats has encouraged importation. 
CEIMSA, the semi-official agency for 
maintaining supplies of essential com- 
modities, recently announced that it is 
importing an additional quantity of lard 
of about 1,650 tons. Cottonseed imports 
of 4,462 tons are largely for planting 
rather than crushing. 


e 

Build Soybean Elevator 

A $140,000 soybean elevator is under 
construction at Marianna, Ark. for the 
Lee County Elevator Association com- 
posed of more than 300 farmers and 
businessmen, Soybeans now rank third, 
after cotton and rice, as a cash crop in 
the county. 
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e Crop Acreages Show 
Marked Contrast 


A STRIKING CONTRAST between the 
size of farming operations in various 
states is revealed by the 1952 estimate 
of total harvested acreage of the 
principal crops, made by USDA. 
estimate shows that Rhode Island hat 
vested only 45,000 acres of all crops 
last year—hardly more than the size of 
a single farm in some sections of Texas, 
which led the nation with a total of 24,- 
261,000 acres of crops harvested. 

Total U.S. harvested acreage last year 
was 340,935,000 acres compared with 
335,791,000 in 1951 and the 1941-50 
average of 344,697,000 acres. In addition 
to Texas, five states each harvested 
more than 20,000,000 acres last year 
Illinois, lowa, North Dakota, Nebraska 
and Kansas. At the other extreme, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Delaware and Nevada each planted less 
than 500,000 acres to all crops. 


52 


The 


Industrial Machinery Co. 
Announces New Officers 


Industrial Machinery Company, Inc., 
Fort Worth, has anounced that, effec- 
tive Dec. 16, Lucian U. Cole, F. D. Cole 
and others acquired the stock of J. G. 
Thomas and Paul Thomas, and the lat- 
ter two are no longer connected with In- 
dustrial Machinery Co. The firm manu- 
factures screw conveyors and. other 
equipment for oil milling industries. 

New officers of the firm are L. ‘ 
Cole, president; J. R. Martin, Sr., gen- 
eral manager; J. D. Brance, vice-presi- 
dent; F. C. Stewart, vice-president; and 
F. D. Cole, secretary-treasurer. 


Cameron Leads in Texas 


Value of Farm Land 


Cameron County in the 
Grande Valley has the most 
farm land in Texas, with an average 
value per acre of $243 for land and 
buildings, the 1950 census showed. Dal- 
las County ranked first among nonirri- 
gated counties, with lands and buildings 
valued at an average of $228. Lowest 
average for the state was $4.10 in Lov- 
ing County. 


Lower Rio 
valuable 


Fresh Vegetable Crops 
Show Gain in Value 


U.S. farmers produced vegetable crops 
for the fresh market valued at $836,000, 
000 in 1952, 12 percent more than the 
1951 value of these 27 crops, USDA re- 
ports. Total value of 11 major vegetable 
crops produced for processing was $273,- 
427,000 last year, 12 percent lower than 
the 1951 value of these crops. 


U.S. May Face Prolonged 
Period of Dry Years 


The drouth of 1952 may be only the 
beginning of a long climatie change in 


the U.S. which could result in a serious 
water shortage, in the opinion of Dr. 
Paul B. Sears, Yale University. He told 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science that new botanical 
discoveries confirm that the climate of 
North America is continually getting 
warmer and drier, and that the change 
may be expected to continue for cen- 
turies. 
Consequences 

Sears warned, if 


Dr. 
land 


may be 
present 


serious, 
wasteful 
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Gin Machinery Price 


Increase Granted 

The Office of Price Stabilization 
has authorized an increase of 4.7 
percent in ceiling prices for manu 
facturers of cotton ginning ma 
chinery, equipment and repair and 
replacement parts. R. G. Berle, 
OPS regional manufactured good 
chief in Dallas announced the ac 
tion, which is contained in Suppl 
mentary Regulation 10 to Ceiliny 
Price Regulation 30, effective Dee. 


The 
nature, Berle said, and is based on 
a study by OPS of industry fi 
nancial and operating data unde) 
the agency’s industry earnings 
standard formula. This formula 
provides that an industry is en 
titled to higher ceiling prices if it 
can show that its current earnings 
have dropped below &5 percent of 
its average earnings in the best 
three of the four years 1946-1949, 
adjusted to reflect changes in net 
worth. 

The machinery and equipment 
covered by the new regulation in 
cludes: gin stands; cleaners, con 
densers; cotton, cottonseed and 
trash handling equipment; distrib 
utors; dryers; extractors; feeder 
presses and tampers; separators 
and vacuum feeders; and auxiliary 
equipment, and repair and replace 
ment parts used in connection with 
cotton ginning machinery and 
equipment. Such items as fans, 
blowers, electric motors, or any 
other components or parts not ex- 
clusively designed to be used in 
connection with cotton ginning ma 
chinery and equipment are nef in 
cluded. 

In determining 1.7 percent 
industry earnings tandard in 
crease, consideration was vot given 
to recent metals cost increases, oO 
increases in outbound transporta 
tion costs, according to Mr. Berle 
Therefore, in addition to the 4.7 
percent increase authorized by the 
new supplementary — regulation, 
manufacturers may reflect in their 
ceiling prices increased metals 
costs to the extent permissible un 
der General Overriding Regulation 
35, and increased outbound trans 
portation costs to the extent per 
missible under Supplementary 
Regulation 9 to CPR 30. 

Also, manufacturers may caleu 
late their ceiling prices by adjust 
ing ceiling prices determined un 
der the General Ceiling Price Reg 
ulation (GCPR) rather than thei 
base period prices under CPR 30, 
as provided for under Supplemen 
tary Regulation 1, Revision 1, to 
CPR 30. 

Manufacturers may obtain ad 
ditional copies of the new regula 
tion and detailed information from 
the OPS Regional and District Of 


fices, Berle said. 


the 











Making Pasture Plan Is 
Help to Management 


The many ginners and oilseed proces- 
who also are owners of livestock 
and pastures will find that making a 
pasture plan will greatly aid proper 
management. W. R. Thompson, Missis- 
sippi Extension agronomist, lists the six 
essentials for doing the right kind of 
pasture job as a pasture plan, the right 
amount of fertilizer, seeding, manage 
ment, a feed saving program and an 
insecticide program. 

The pasture plan should be made with 
the help of a soil map and soil test to 
see where to plant the different pasture 
crops and how much fertilizer to use, 
he stated. Fences should be outlined in 
the plan. Each vrazing should 
be fenced to Plans for enough 


s0rs 


eason’s 


itself. 


pasture to properly care for the live- 
stock should be made. Plants and com- 
binations of plants for different seasons 
are necessary. 


Federal Insecticide Act 
Regulations Changed 


USDA has announced that changes 
will become effective Jan. 19 in regula- 
tions under the federal insecticide act 
which regulates the interstate marketing 
of economic poisons. The changes will 
provide a method for renewal of eco- 
nomic poison registrations and clarify 
provisions relating to permits for eco- 
nomic poisons for experimental work. 
More than 45,000 economic poisons have 
been registered under the act, USDA 
Says. 
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e Trend of Business 
Activity Steady 


DESPITE signs of weakness in some 
fields, notably the prices of a number of 
farm products, most of the indicators of 
general business activity in the U.S. were 
favorable at the beginning of 1953. As 
1952 ended, the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, said business investments, 
civilian employment, manufacturers’ 
sales, the volume of retail sales, personal 
income and the gross value of farm mar- 
ketings all showed a steady or rising 
trend. 

The government agency reported that 
personal incomes rose two billion dollars 
from September to October and that the 
increase had continued during November. 
The trend of hourly earnings and non- 
agricultural employment also continued 
upward during the fall and winter of 
1952. 

A new record was set by civilian em- 
ployment during November at 62,200,000 

the highest for any November in the 
nation’s history. Factory and service in- 
dustries made up most of the increase, 
and the survey showed that the factory 
work week is being lengthened, with an 
average of 41% hours in October—a full 
hour longer than a year ago. 

Business investment, the department 
said, has “been sustained at peak vol- 
ume,” and the “most recent survey of 
business programs indicates that 1953 
will start off with fixed capital outlays 
by business at a high rate.” 

The Commerce Department said farm 
marketings from January to October 
were running 5 percent ahead of last 
year and, it added, “appear certain to 
become the largest in the nation’s his- 
tory.” 

However, the study added, “under the 
impact of these heavy marketings, farm 
produce prices continued to decline dur- 
ing most of November although they did 
firm up a bit in the first week in De- 
cember.” 

Lower prices of processed foods, the 
department said, is likely to result in 
some declines in retail markets. 

Manufacturers’ sales in October were 
$1,000,000,000 above September and 
wholesale and _ retail trade combined 
showed a similar increase. 

Unfilled orders remained high in pro- 
portion to sales although such orders 
dropped off $1,000,000,000 from Septem- 
ber to October. The rise in government 
purchases of goods and services, a trend 
since the outbreak of the Korean War, 
“‘moderated considerably.” 

Retail sales, seasonally adjusted, were 
placed at $14,100,000,000, exceeding the 
peak of January 1951, although volume 
of goods sold was not quite so high as 
in the second post-Korean wave. 


Milk Production Reaches 
Record Low Per Capita 


Annual milk production in the U.S. is 
now at a record low in relation to the 
needs of the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, the annual report of the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry, USDA, shows. 

Dr. O. E, Reed, Washington, bureau 
chief, sees two possibilities for meeting 
the increased need for dairy foods. One 
is for average milk production per cow 
to be increased, and the other is for 
processors to convert a greater propor- 
tion of the available milk supply into 
forms suitable for human food. 
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Outlook for COTTON 





Neglected for Years, but Now There 


Is Promise of an Expanded 


Agricultural Research and 


Education 


“‘We know that the future of cotton is dependent upon 


Program 


reducing its cost of production and making more quality 
improvements. And the way to accomplish those things 
is to find the answers to our problems through research; 
and then to put those findings to work on the farms and 
in the other branches of our industry by means of a 


realistic program of education and technical assistance.” 


By Wm. RHEA BLAKE 


Executive Vice-President, National Cotton 


LL EYES are focused on Washington 

and the incoming administration. 
After 20 years under one party, what 
changes will be made? What new poli- 
cies will emerge? In what direction will 
America now move? Questions like these 
are being asked everywhere as the great 
shift in power takes place. 

The cotton industry, along with all 
other segments of our great agricultural 
economy is, of course, vitally interested 
in the developments that will shape our 
future. Questions of farm legislation, 
government policies for agriculture, pro- 
duction problems, pricing practices 
these and many other considerations will 
bear directly on our national farm pro- 
gram in the years ahead. 

It is still much too early to even guess 
at the details of these matters. However, 
the general outline of a sound, healthy 
and far-sighted program is emerging. It 
is with respect to one phase of this out- 
look that I would like to devote the re- 
maining space. It concerns the question 
of agricultural research and education 
and especially the need for expansion in 
this field of endeavor. 

There has been growing concern on 


the part of thoughtful farm leaders over 


the woeful 
search and 


of agricultural re- 
one of the truly 


neglect 
education 


fundamental considerations in the whole 
farm picture. 

The National Cotton Council has been 
in the 


forefront of those who have 
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Council of America, Memphis, Tenn. 


pressed for greater emphasis upon agri- 
cultural research and education. We know 
that the future of cotton is dependent 
upon reducing its cost of production and 
making more quality improvements. And 
the way to accomplish those things is to 
find the answers to our problems through 
research; and then to put those findings 
to work on the farms and in the other 
branches of our industry by means of a 
realistic program of education and tech- 


nical assistance. 

Let’s look squarely at this question 
of agricultural research and education. 
What has such research and education 


done in the past? Why is an expanded 
program now so urgently needed? The 
answer to the first question is every- 
where apparent. Agricultural research 
and education have shown the way for 
America’s enormous progress in agricul- 
ture. Productivity per acre and per per- 
son has risen many-fold. Diseases and 
insects have been brought under control. 
Wonders have been wrought in the fields 
of genetics and chemistry, plant physi- 
ology and mechanical engineering. The 
plain fact is that America’s accomplish- 
ments in agricultural science are the 
envy of the world. And indeed fabulous 
blessings have been bestowed not only 
on the farmer but upon every man, 
woman and child in the United States. 
Agricultural science has opened up such 
vast vistas that today one-seventh of 
our population is able to provide our en- 
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tire population with the food, fiber, and 
forest products that go to make up the 
highest standard of living the world has 
ever seen, 

And now for the second question as 
to why substantial expansion in research 
and education program 18 so necessary. 
The answer to this can best be under- 
stood, I believe, by reviewing the record 
of the federal government’s contribution 


in this field. In other words, what has 
been done at the national level? Over 
the 12 years since 1940 our national 


economy has been through the greatest 
period of growth in all its history. Our 
total production of everything combined 
has risen more than two-thirds. Our pop- 
ulation has increased by 23 million per- 
sons. At the same time, however, six 
million people have been drained off the 
farm, so that the number of non-farm 
people to be fed and clothed has_ in- 
creased by 29 million or well over one- 
fourth. The 2% million left on the farm 
have for their part had to raise their 
total production by one-third in order 
to meet military and civilian demands. 

Now during all those highly signif- 
icant developments, federal appropria 
tions have not kept pace. In the past 12 
years federal appropriations for agri- 
cultural research have risen from about 
30 million dollars to about 56 million 
dollars, but in dollars of constant buying 
power we are right back where we were 
in 1940. Federal funds for cooperative 
extension have risen from 1%% million to 
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about 32 million dollars but in real buy- 
ing power the amount involved is substan- 
tially less than it was in 1940. In short, 
America has a 1952 population, a 1952 
income, a 1952 tax burden, a 1952 chal- 
lenge to its productive resources—but 
less than a 1940 federal budget for agri- 
cultural research and extension. 

Now I am strongly opposed, as I im- 
agine most of you readers are too, to the 
extravagance that we have seen in past 
operations of our federal government. At 
the same time it is ironic that one of 
the very few activities on which the fed- 
eral government has really been close 
with its money is that of agricultural 
research and education. Actually in this 
field sums spent are matters of invest- 
ment, not expense. The money that goes 
into these programs is not money that 
is used up and gone, It is like a seed 
planted in fertile soil. It grows and mul- 
tiplies itself many times in the form of 
greatly increased income for the entire 
population. 

Will these facts be recognized by the 
incoming administration in Washington? 
And will the necessary action be taken 
to build more value into cotton and into 
all our great agricultural enterprise? 
After all it is greater value that we are 
striving for. It is through greater value 
that we can remain strong and resource- 
ful and free in this world of dangerous 
aggression, 

I believe there is real cause for op- 
timism. The friends of agricultural re- 
earch and education have been on the 
job, and are staying on the job. More- 
over, they were on hand when the plat- 
forms of both political parties were 
drawn up for the presidential campaign. 
Strong and specific statements in sup- 


port of federal aid for agricultural] re- 
search and education were included in 
both these platforms that were carried 
to the electorate. Moreover, both presi- 
dential candidates strongly and specifi- 
cally committed themselves on the same 
subject. Not in recent memory have such 
firm pledges to agricultural research and 
education been made by the major par- 
ties. 

At Omaha, for instance, President- 
elect Eisenhower said: “Agricultural re- 
search and education have been neg- 
lected by this Administration ... We are 
going to change that. We shall develop 
an agricultural research and extension 
program to meet present and future 
needs. We shall focus attention on pro- 
duction and marketing, to benefit pro- 
ducers and consumers alike. It can be 
done. It should have been done long ago.” 

And here is what Eisenhower said in 
Memphis during the campaign: “The fact 
is, we are spending on research for agri- 
culture only one-ninth as much per unit 
of income as American industry is spend- 
ing on research. This is short-sighted. 
We must greatly enlarge our system of 
research and education and extension in 
the land-grant colleges. This would be a 
real investment in the future.” 

These are clear-cut commitments. They 
demonstrate that our new Chief Execu- 
tive wishes to be helpful in furthering 
the cause of cotton and all of agriculture 
in the area where help is most needed; 
in the area that can mean so much to 
the future of America. 


e Fertilizers now cost. only 
slightly more than half again as much 
as they cost in 1935-39—definitely a 
“best buy” for farmers. 


e Cotton and Oilseed 


Goals Smaller 


A COTTON GOAL in 1953 of 13,000,000 
bales from 22,800,000 acres was an- 
nounced Dec. 23 by USDA. This com- 
pares with the 1952 crop of 14,895,000 
running bales from the 26,460,000 acres 
in cultivation on July 1. 

A smaller goal for oilseeds than in 
1952 also was asked by the Department 
for 1953. The soybean goal is 277,000,000 
busiels from 13,500,000 acres, compared 
with 291,682,000 bushels produced from 
14,075,000 harvested acres in 1952. For 
flaxseed, the 1953 goal is 27,000,000 
Sushels from 3,000,000 acres, compared 
with 31,002,000 bushels from 38,450,000 
acres last year. Goals are not established 
for peanuts, for which acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas are in ef- 
fect. 


NCPA Explains Change in 


Cotton Linter Control 


Cotton linters have been removed from 
the “positive list” of commodities under 
export control. The Memphis office of 
the National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation explains that, in effect, this 
means that specific export licenses are 
no longer required except upon propose od 
shipments to “Iron Curtain” countries. 
Most foreign countries, however, require 
import licenses. 

NCPA also reports that the Mutual 
Security Agency has allotted $120,000 to 
Yugoslavia for the purchase of bleached 
linters and linter pulp for the contract- 
ing period ending March 31. 
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Alligator V-Belt Fasteners and the open end (long 
length) V-Belting, in rolls, are now being used by 
the cotton gin manufacturers on their new gins as 
original equipment. 

Replacement parts can be obtained from your 
cotton gin manufacturer or your local supply house. 


Bulletin V-211 gives complete details. A copy 
mailed on request. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Company 


4622 Lexington St., 


Chicago 44, Illinois 


Also sole manufacturers of Alligator Stee! Belt mt tocion for flat 


conveyor and transmission belts and FLEXCO Belt 


asteners 


and Rip Plates for fastening and repairing conveyor belts. 
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Use More Vegetable Oil 





Margarine Output 
Up 24 Percent 


g@ PER CAPITA consumption 
sets new record during 1952. 
Nearly 90 percent of production 
now is colored margarine. 


Margarine production increased ap- 
proximately 24 percent in 1952 as com- 
pared with the preceding year, according 
to preliminary figures. This marks an 
acceleration of the trend toward in- 
creased usage of the product, with the 
percentage gain in 1952 being at a rate 
almost double that in 1951, says Siert F. 
Riepma, Washington, president, National 
Association of Margarine Manufacturers. 

Initial estimates indicate that produc 
tion of margarine in 1952 approached 
1,300,000,000 pounds. This compares with 
1,036,000,000 pounds the year previous, 
and is three times the 426,000,000 pounds 
turned out by the industry 10 years ago. 

It is estimated that per capita use of 
margarine in 1952 reached a new peak 
of 7.7 pounds. The previous record high 
figure for consumption per person was 
6.5 pounds, set in 1951. 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments in the industry over the past few 
years has been the great increase in the 
proportion of margarine sold pre-colored, 
ready to use, the Association points out. 
Ten years ago only 15 percent of all 


margarine produced was colored yellow. 
In 1952 almost 90 percent was factory 








colored. In 1951 only 79 percent was sold 
in ready to use form. 

This radical shift has followed repeal 
in 1950 of the federal law imposing high 
excise taxes and license fees on yellow 
margarine and lifting in most states of 
bans on the sale and manufacture of 
yellow margarine. In 1952, New York 
and Washington were added to the list 
of states allowing the sale and manufac- 
ture of yeilow margarine. Only six states 

lowa, Minnesota, Montana, South Da- 
kota, Vermont and Wisconsin—still deny 
consumers the right to buy pre-colored 
yellow margarine. 

In Washington, repeal of long-standing 
bans on yellow margarine was approved 
five to one in a popular referendum on 
the issue Nov. 4. Washington was the 
sixth leading dairy state to repeal such 
bans since the federal action in 1950. 

Changes in the federal Definition and 
Standard of Identity for Margarine were 
promulgated by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, effective Aug. 16. They re- 
quire that when margarine is fortified 
with Vitamin A, it must contain a mini- 
mum of 15,000 U.S.P. units. The new 
standard also legalizes use of the term 
“margarine,” replacing the inaccurate 
term, “oleomargarine.” 

The increase in margarine production 
has partially filled a growing “nutrition- 
al gap” which has been developing in 
this country over a period of years: In 
1926, total per capita consumption of 
Vitamin A tablespreads (margarine and 
butter) was 20.4 pounds but in 1952 the 
total dropped to approximately 16.4 
pounds, considerably less than nutrition- 
ists recommend. 

Due to the increasing demands for 
fluid milk and other milk products, such 
as cheese and ice cream, the supply of 
butter has declined. It is expected that 





New Method Improves and Conditions Seed 

A NEW METHOD of improving and conditioning cotton planting seed has been 
announced by Stoneville Pedigreed Seed Company, Stoneville, Miss. Called “Flash 
Process,” it is said to produce cleaner and more uniform seed than has been possible 


heretofore. 


A sample of “Flash Processed” 


seed is shown above. The method re- 


moves long and excessive fibers from seed after they are cleaned and mechanically 
delinted, without destroying the beneficial coating. “Because they do not cling or 


‘mat’ together,” the company states, “ ‘Flash Processed’ seed permit more accurate 


planting to a stand. The seed still retain enough of the protective coating provided 


by nature to carry them through cool, damp nights of early planting.” 


All varieties 


of Stoneville seed—Stoneville 2-B (53), Stoneville 3202 (53), and Delfos 9169 (53) 
—are “Flash Processed.” A new descriptive folder on Stoneville’s “Flash Process” is 
available upon request from Stoneville Pedigreed Seed Company, Stoneville, Miss. 
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consumption of creamery butter will ap- 
proximate 7.5 pounds per capita in 1952, 
fractionally lower than margarine. This 
is the first year that per capita cen- 
sumption of margarine has exceeded that 
of creamery butter. 

In 1952 the margarine industry pro- 
vided the second largest outlet for both 
cottonseed oil and soybean oil. Approxi- 
mately 95 percent of total fats and oils 
used in margarine come from these two 
crops. An estimated 950,000,000 pounds 
of these two oils were used by margarine 
manufacturers in 1952, compared with 
the 1951 total of approximately 801,000, 
000 pounds. It is estimated that, should 
production of margarine reach one and 
one half billion pounds by 1955, more 
than 700,000,000 pounds of soybean oil 
alone may be required for margarine. 
Only 17 years ago, in 1935, less than 
2,000,000 pounds of soybean oil went into 
margarine. 


Kewanee Line Purchased by 
Screw Conveyor Corp. 


Screw Conveyor Corporation, Ham- 
mond, Ind., which recently observed its 
20th anniversary by revealing important 
plant expansion projects, announces an- 
other major move through purchase of 
the Kewanee Machinery and Conveyor 
Co.’s grain elevator equipment line, as 
of Nov. 1, 1952. 

Included in the purchase are Kewanee 
hydraulic truck dumpers, overhead truck 
lifts, flexible grain loading spouts, grain 
grates and all maintenance parts for 
these products. 

The items have been added to Screw 
Conveyor’s long established line of 
“Hammond” elevator buckets and acces- 
sories, screw conveyor, screw conveyor 
troughs and allied accessories, as well 
as Screw-Lift—vertical screw elevators, 
Screw-Veyor for horizontal or inclined 
conveying, and Screw-Flo, the most re- 
cently introduced horizontal conveyor 
wherein both the tube and screw revolve 
to offer sanitation in conveying. 

The Kewanee line will be manufac- 
tured in the Hammond plant of Serew 
Conveyor Corporation and will be mar- 
keted through established dealer chan- 
nels in the grain, feed, seed, milling and 
processing industries. Robert Zimmer- 
man, formerly with Kewanee Machinery 
and Conveyor Corporation, will come to 
Screw Conveyor Corporation as manager 
of the Kewanee division. 


Georgia Ginners to Meet 


March 1-2 in Atlanta 


EK. J. Swint, Jonesboro, president, has 
announced that the Georgia Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association will hold its annual 
convention March 1-2 at the Henry Grady 
Hotel, Atlanta. 

Registration will begin at 4 p.m. March 
1 and the business sessions will start at 
9:30 a.m. March 2 in the hotel’s Dixie 
Ballroom. The annual banquet will be 
held at 7 p.m. that evening. 


Feed Manufacturers’ 1953 
Meeting in Chicago 


The 1953 convention of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association will 
be held May 14-15 at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago, officials of the organi- 
zation have announced. The board of di- 
rectors and all permanent committees 
will hold meetings May 13. 
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HE ADOPTION of mechanical meth- 

ods of cotton production has spread 
rapidly in the Delta area of Mississippi 
in the past decade. Farmers on smaller 
acreages in the hill sections have fol- 
lowed this change closely in recent years 
and are now beginning to adapt modern 
methods and machines to the smaller 
farms. 

These changes in Mississippi, as in 
other states across the Cotton Belt, have 
to a large extent grown out of steadily 
increasing shortages of manpower. Con- 
tributing factors that have stimulated 
this rapid change-over from mule farm- 
ing include the perfection of fool-proof 
labor-saving equipment; improved varie- 
ties and seed treatment; introduction of 
flame, chemicals, and new mechanical 
devices in weed control; new insecticides 
and application techniquies; defoliation; 
mechanical harvesting; advances in gin- 
ning equipment; and improved supervi 
sion and “know how.” 

Some of these modern innovations, 
such as flame cultivation and chemical 
weed control, have been rather spectac- 


Progress of 


COTTON MECHANIZATION IN 


MISSISSIPPI 


Delta Branch Experiment Station Photo 


with shovel cultivator, flame cultivator and spray rig. 


Tenth aa Series 


ular, while others have created additional 
problems. Foy instance, the mechanical 
picker has certainly proved more effi- 
cient when varieties favorable to mech- 
anization were planted, when good _ in- 
sect control practices were followed, and 
when fields were kept free of grass and 
weeds until harvest time. Likewise, the 
more recent introduction of chemicals for 
both pre-emergence and post-emergence 
weed control has presented the need for 
extremely careful seedbed preparation 
and revised cultivation practices. It i8 
also known that complete disposal of 
crop residue is a requirement for top 
efficiency in subsequent planting and 
cultivating operations that follow in a 
mechanized program. 

Since the spindle-type picker was first 
used in the Delta area 10 years ago, we 
have seen hand labor requirements drop 
significantly as various phases of cotton 
production have become adequately, if 
not perfectly, mechanized. Power-driven 
stalk shredders are now used extensively 
in the Delta region, where early disposal 
has been found important in destroying 


By E. BUFORD WILLIAMSON 


Agricultural Engineer, Division of Farm Machinery, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, USDA, and Delta Branch of 
the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station, Stoneville, Miss. 
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insects and their hibernation places, as 
well as in the destruction of old stalks. 

Over 25,105 tons of anhydrous am- 
monia were applied as nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer in Mississippi in 1952 with very 
little hand labor expended in its applica- 
tion. Fertilizer specialists tell us the use 
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of liquid nitrogen has proved economical 
even in areas of the state where com- 
plete fertilizers are required. Improved 
machines for the application of granular 
fertilizers have also been eagerly ac- 
cepted by farmers as rates of application 
continue to increase, although much is 
still desired in this type of application 


equipment. 
Changes in planting methods and 
equipment have resulted largely from 


new developments in seed delinting and 
treating. Farmers generally have realized 
the advantages of improved seed prep- 
aration, and the present demand for new 
precision planting equipment reflects the 
importance placed on this phase of cot- 
ton production. Hill-dropping has become 
a popular practice with some farmers, 
especially in those areas of the state 
where chemical weed control is on trial. 

Although great strides have been made 
in reducing the man hours required for 
weed control, this phase of cotton pro- 
duction is still the major problem block- 
ing the road to complete mechanization 
in Mississippi. With excessive rainfall 
often occurring during the growing sea- 
son, we have yet to develop a fool-proof 
method of weed control that does not 
require a considerable amount of hand 
labor. Various combinations of methods 
and equipment are being used by most 
farmers in the Delta region and by many 
operators in the hill areas with good re- 
sults. None have proved entirely satis- 
factory, however. 

Many farmers that are willing to risk 
the use of chemicals on considerable 
parts of their cotton acreage are using 
pre-emergence materials either in con- 
junction with regular cultivation or in 
combination with post-emergence herbi- 
cides and flame and sweeps. In some in- 
stances only post-emergence oils and me- 
chanical cultivation are used to reduce 
or eliminate the hoe, if possible. Some 
operators contemplating the use of chem- 
icals hill-drop the cotton so that the drill 
will not be disturbed by thinning, while 
others prefer to use the pre-emergence 
treatment to control grass and weeds 
only until the cotton is thinned by cross- 
plowing or by some other method. A 
large number of farmers in the state are 
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Delta Branch Experiment Station Photo 
CULTIVATING, flaming and spraying cotton with 4-row equipment. 


relying on mechanical means of control 
with flame being used to supplement 
regular cultivations later in the season. 
Drilling to a heavy stand and cultivating 
across the row to first thin, and later 
for weed control, has also proved popular 
among many farmers. 

Insect control is now cheaper and more 
effective than ever with the new insec- 
ticides that are available, and only a 
small percentage of farmers fail to use 
the latest methods that have been de- 
veloped to combat this problem. Defolia- 
tion techniques, however, have not proved 
entirely satisfactory under all conditions, 
even though the advantages of good de- 
foliation are not questioned. Defoliants 
are applied to a large acreage of cotton 
in the Delta area each year with air- 
planes serving primarily as the means 


of application. In the meantime, research 
workers and chemical companies are com- 
bining their efforts in an attempt to 
produce better materials and methods. 

It is estimated that at least 20 percent 
of the cotton was picked mechanically in 
Mississippi in 1952, which was possibly 
twice the amount that had ever been 
picked by machines before. As the labor 
supply dwindles further, the use of 
mechanical pickers will undoubtedly 
increase accordingly. Improvement in 
cleaning equipment in cotton gins is al- 
lowing mechanically harvested cotton to 
be placed on the market at grades com 
parable to that of hand harvested cotton, 
which further insures the acceptance of 
the picking machines. 

All in all, we may say that .farmers 
of Mississippi are well advanced in put- 
ting new machines and techniques to 
good use. As more improved methods, 
materials and machines are made avail 
able, however, we can certainly expect 
to reduce further the hand labor require 
ments of cotton production. 


Oliver H. Sale and Redding 
Sims Organize New Firm 


Announcement has been made of the 


formation of the Fertilizer Equipment 
Sales Corporation, 130 Krog Street, 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. with Oliver H. 


Sale as president and Redding Sims as 
secretary-treasurer. 

Sale, who was formerly vice-president 
of Davidson - Kennedy Company, Atlan- 
ta, will devote his full time to the new 
corporation. He will look after engineer- 
ing, sales and service phases of the busi 
ness from the Atlanta address. 

Sims will handle the purchasing, ac 
counting and fabricating phases of the 
business from New Orleans; at the same 
time continuing in his capacity as presi 
dent of the National Blow Pipe and 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., of that city. 

The new corporation will be engaged 
in the engineering, designing, fabricat 
ing and erection of oil mill equipment 
and fertilizer mixing plants. 
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Outlook for Crushers 
(Continued from page 14) 


and sell, except on a day-to-day basis. 
The disposition of these government- 
held products will not be governed by 
the market forces which govern  busi- 
nessmen, Instead, decisions for their dis- 
position will be made arbitrarily by in- 
dividuals in the government. How then 
will the buyer of cottonseed be able to 
calculate its value? Will not such a 
situation give both the government and 
other price support proponents a ration- 
ale for continued price supports? With 
continued supports, the supply of gov- 
ernment-owned commodities can be ex- 
pected to increase, thus assuring per- 
manent government intervention and con- 
trol in every phase of the industry. 
Assume that Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration by some magic has disposed of 
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all of its cottonseed products by the fall 
of 1953. Commodity obviously would have 
had to take substantially less than their 
cost if disposed of domestically, and if 
disposed of to foreign countries, would 
have had, for all practical purposes, 
to give them away. If disposed of do- 
mestically, they would have demoralized 
the market for vegetable oils, feed stuffs 
and linters, and products competitive 
with linters. Such demoralization would, 
of course, be temporary and well worth 
enduring if it were to mean the end 
of price supports. Yet, judging by events 
of the past, lower product prices would 
bring new demands for continuing the 
support price program. 

If Commodity makes little or no at- 
tempt to sell cottonseed products for a 
year or so, and if the unsound fiscal and 
monetary policy of the government con- 
tinues, a further decline in the value 
of the dollar might enable CCC to dis- 
pose of its cottonseed products without 
loss and perhaps even with apparent 
benefit to everyone concerned. While 
this has occurred with some government- 
held commodities since 1933 (most. re- 
cently in connection with cottonseed ac- 
quired by the government in 1949) the 
falsity of the idea must be apparent. In- 
flation may be deceiving to many, but 
its monstrous and cruel destruction are 
in no way lessened by deception. 

There are those who say that price 
supports can be “made to work,” if only 
they are set up and administered sound- 
ly and reasonably. Fiat prices—a term 
which might as well be used as “sup- 
port prices”—can indeed be “made to 
work,” but not on a basis of soundness 
and reasonableness. They can be main- 
tained only by the use of force, which 
means, in the final analysis, by con- 
fiscation of property, by imprisonment, 
and by the taking of life. It is unneces- 
sary to point to the instances in his- 
tory where fiat prices have been sup- 
ported by the use of violence. Even so, 
they can be “made to work” in this 
fashion only so long as individuals are 
willing to be slaves to dictators, despots, 
and tyrants; they cannot exist where 
free men act voluntarily in a free mar- 
ket economy, 

What then of the prospect for aban- 
donment of support prices for farm 
products? The new administration § is 
committed to carrying out existing law 
in this connection; during the cam- 
paign some remarks were made which 
can be construed as indicating that the 
incoming administration favors not only 
present support levels, but higher ones. 
The Congress can, of course, change 
the law, yet when the subject is de- 
bated every argument is marshalled to 
“support” the support price idea; every 
fear is expressed of the “danger” of 
removing this crutch; every sentiment 
and emotion is played upon to show the 
vital and justifiable need for this help 
to the farmer. Thus, the belief that the 
prospect for a change in the future is 
not promising. 

If there is to be any substance to the 
desire for more freedom and less regi- 
mentation, for the farmer as well as for 
everyone else in this country, there will 
apparently have to be more understand- 
ing of the nature of man as a child of 
God rather than as a ward of govern- 
ment; there will have to be more than 
lip service to freedom, more than pleas 
to be let alone by the government, more 
than complaints about taxes, and more 
than indignation over corruption. Those 
who ask for and accept support prices 
help to destroy freedom, and at the 
sdme time they invalidate their own 
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complaints about the unfairness and 
inequity which follow. The cottonseed 
products industries will continue con- 


fused, hamstrung and precarious as long 
as Commodity Credit Corporation owns 
substantial quantities of cottonseed prod- 
ucts and as long as the price of cot- 
tonseed continues to be supported. What 
may now appear to some as profitable 
operation without risk eventually will 
come into focus as a nightmare of gov- 
ernmental intervention, control, and 
strangulation. 

These words are hardly in keeping 
with those so generally expressed upon 
the advent of a New Year. Yet they seem 
called for as a warning to those who 
have faltered, as a challenge to those 
of faint heart, and as a battlecry to all 
who believe that it is only the free and 
moral individual, bearing his own God- 
given responsibilities, who may reap 
limitless rewards of spiritual and ma- 
terial wealth. 


Eisenhower Names Farm 


Advisory Committee 

W. I. Myers, dean of agriculture, Cor- 
nell University, is chairman of the agri- 
cultural advisory committee appointed 
by President-elect Eisenhower to help 
draft the new administration’s farm 
program. The announcement described 
the group of 14 men as an interim com- 
mittee to function until the inauguration 
and probably for while after, and said 
that other farm leaders and heads of 
farm organiaztions also would be called 
in for consultation. 

In addition to the chairman, members 
of the advisory committee are: Robert 
R. Coker, Hartsville, S. C., Coker’s Pedi- 
greed Seed Co.; Chris Milius, Omaha, 
Nebr., Nebraska Farmers’ Union; Har- 
ry J. Reed, Lafayette, Ind., dean of 
agriculture, Purdue University. 

Jesse W. Tapp, San Francisco, Calif., 
vice-president, Bank of America; John 
H. Davis, Boston, Mass., executive vice- 
president, National Wool Marketing 
Corporation; Carl Farrington, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., associated with the Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Company. 

Harry B. Caldwell, Greensboro, N. C., 
master, North Carolina State Grange; 
Romeo Short, Brinkley, Ark., vice-presi- 
dent, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; Homer D. Davidson, Chicago, III, 
vice-president, American Meat Institute; 
D. W. Brooks, Atlanta, Ga., general 
manager, Georgia Cotton Producers’ 
Association, 

Milo Swanton, Madison, Wis., exec- 
utive secretary, Wisconsin Council of 
Agriculture; Bert Wood, Corvallis, Ore., 
head of the agricultural economics de- 
partment, Oregon State College; Albert 
Mitchell, Albert, N. M., GOP national 
committeeman from New Mexico and 
president and general manager, T. E. 
Mitchell & Sons cattle ranch. 


Plains Exceed Million 
Bales for Fifth Time 


For the fifth consecutive year, the 
South Plains of Texas have produced 
more than 1,000,000 bales of cotton dur- 
ing the 1952-53 season, Bureau of Census 
ginning reports show. Four South Plains 
counties Lubbock, Hale, Lamb and 
Hockley—have ginned more than 600,- 
000 bales of cotton and account for ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the total 
Texas ginnings. Nineteen counties with- 
in a 60-mile radius of Lubbock have 
ginned approximately 1,200,000 bales. 
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Better at Baiting 


Than Catching 


R. P. Tull, Swift & Co. Oil Mill, 
C. B. Spencer, Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, A. M. Pen- 
dleton, USDA Extension ginning 
specialist, Eugene Butler, editor, 
Progressive Farmer, and Ivan J. 
Campbell, editor, The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, all of Dallas, 
are experts in their respective 
fields, but as fishermen they are 
more enthusiastic than expert, 
judging by a recent experience. 

On an expedition to Deep Canyon 
Camp, Lake Whitney, this crowd 
had lots of fun, but practically no 
fish. In fact, novice Gene Butler 
was the only one of the group to 
produce any fish large enough to 
mention. The cotton crowd did 
spend considerable time baiting 90 
hooks on a trotline—and a day 
later the owner of the camp took 
twelve 2-to-7-pound catfish from 
the hooks they had baited. 

(For his protection, it should be 
said that Campbell did not write 
this item; he just made the mistake 
of telling the story to some of his 
associates.) 











Farm Leaders to Oppose 
Trucking Regulation 


Farm leaders in Washington are re- 
ported preparing to oppose any proposal 
made before the next Congress for fed- 
eral regulation of trucks hauling raw 
farm products. Trucks carrying raw 
farm products are now exempt from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s pow- 
er to regulate routes, schedules and 
other details of long distance motor 
hauling, and several attempts to elimin- 
ate this exemption were defeated during 
1952 


Oa. 
The maintaining 
that “elimination of the exemption 
would increase freight rates on farm 
products,” has called for its members to 
“oppose such efforts.” 

The American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation in a 1953 policy resolution, calls 
“for the maintenance of the agricultural 
exemption.” The Farm Bureau went on 
record also against efforts to eliminate 
so-called “trip leasing.” 

The Supreme Court is currently pon- 
dering the trip leasing case with no in- 
dication when a decision may be expect- 
ed. Farm marketing specialists say a 
decision against farm truckers in this 
case would increase the cost of getting 
farm products to market. 

Trip leasing is a system used by 
truckers to get return hauls after bring- 
ing loads of farm products to market. 
It works this way: 

An unregulated trucker hauls a load 
of lettuce or onions to a big city market 
from a farm point hundreds of miles 
away. To avoid a “deadhead” trip home 
he contacts a trucking firm licensed by 


National Grange, 


tice convenient because they would other- 
wise have to buy more trucks. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
moved to break up the trip leasing sys- 
tem with a regulation forcing all such 
leases‘to run for at least 30 days. 

In effect this wipes out the present 
system. Trucking firms which found it 
convenient to lease home-going trucks 
for “one-shot” trips would not be inter- 
ested in 30-day leases. 

If the ICC ruling stands up in the 
Supreme Court haulers of farm prod- 
ucts would have to raise their rates to 
cover the expense of the empty return 
trip from market. 

Railroads last year tried hard to per- 
suade Congress to drop the agricultural 
products exemption and made it one of 
eight “must” points in a legislative pro- 
gram. They failed when exemption re- 
peal bills died in the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee. 


May Ask Changes in Food 


e . 

Inspection Regulation 

Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion officials are reported in Washing- 
ton to be planning to seck to amend the 
federal law so that clear authority will 
be given to FDA representatives to in- 
spect plants. The Supreme Court recent- 
ly ruled that inspectors may not enter a 
plant without the owner’s permission. 

Washington reports indicate that the 
amendment proposed by the FDA would 
remove the requirement for permission 
of the owner for inspection, and would 
substitute wording that would permit 
inspection after the owner of a plant 
had been given written notice. 

Commenting on the Supreme Court 
ruling, the Dec. 19 news letter from the 


Memphis office of the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association said: 

“While the government claimed that 
a ruling, such as the Court handed 
down, would seriously cripple its en- 
forcement of the Act, this is not expected 
to be the case. Most firms agree to the 
entry of inspectors. 

“Food and Drug inspectors have been 
checking a number of cottonseed oil 
mills. On the basis of reports reaching 
us, most of the recommendations made 
after these inspections have been within 
reason. Some recent recommendations, 
however, appear to be unrealistic and 
impracticable.” 


Oklahoma Co-op Ginners 
To Hear Gantz, Barton 


H. L. Gantz, Dallas, editor, Farm and 
Ranch, will be the principal speaker at 
the Farmers Union Cooperative Ginners 
Association of Oklahoma convention Jan. 
30 at Hobart. Other program features 
will include a panel discussion led by 
T. J. Barton, Producers Cooperative Oil 
Mill, Oklahoma City, a luncheon and 
entertainment. 


World Output of Cotton 
Fabrics Less in 1952 


World production of cotton fabries, ex- 
cluding Soviet Russia, is estimated by 
the British Cotton Board at 32,800,000,- 
000 square yards in 1952. This compares 
with the 1951 output of 35,100,000,000 
square yards. The estimate includes de- 
creases in production in the U.S., West 
Europe and United Kingdom, but  in- 
creases in Japan and India. 
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THE UPWARD TREND in production and crushings of soybeans during recent 
years is shown on the above chart, along with the trend of farm prices. The current 
crop of soybeans, estimated by USDA at 292,000,000 bushels, is slightly larger than 
the 1951 crop of 281,000,000 bushels and has been exceeded only by the 1950 crop 
of 299,000,000 bushels. Harvesting conditions in 1952 have been the most favorable 
on record, and major soybean states virtually completed harvesting by Nov. 1. The 
strong demand for protein meal has been a major factor in maintaining soybean 
prices in recent seasons, USDA points out, and in recent years the value of the 
meal in a bushel of soybeans has exceeded the value of the oil. 


the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
carry general cargo over regular routes. 

The firm may have a load going to 
the unregulated farm trucker’s home 
town. It “leases” his truck for the trip. 

This gives the trucker a return load 
without violating regulations which 
would otherwise force him to return 
empty. Trucking firms find the prac- 
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Sound Practices Make 


HIGH ACRE YIELDS 
In 1952 Lint Contests 


g@ RECORDS of winners in Mississippi and Georgia Five-Acre 
Contests emphasize the value of good planting seed, proper 
land preparation, use of ample fertilizer and effective control 
of insects for higher production. 





O PRACTICES used by winners of 

the annual cotton contests really 
pay off? Basically, they’re the same 
practices recommended by Experiment 
Stations and Extension Services for all 
cotton growers. It is obvious, however, 
that champion cotton growers give spe- 
cial care to their winning plots, just as 
champions devote unusual attention, 
thought and time to their prizewinners 
at livestock shows or in other fields. 

Contests of any kind have their weak- 
nesses, but the records of the five-acre 
cotton contests offer strong evidence 
that they are (1) stimulating interest 
in improved production practices among 
farmers generally, which is the primary 
objective of the contest sponsors; and 
(2) proving directly beneficial to those 
who enter. 

Granting that the high yields made on 
their five-acre plots by contest winners 
may not necessarily represent economic 
cotton production, the improvement in 
the general level of cotton production 
that has taken place in such states as 
South Carolina, which has had a contest 
since 1926, seems significant. Outstand 
ing records, even though made under 
ideal circumstances, help to interest and 
inspire others in cotton farming, ath- 
letics or anything else. 


e Georgia Winner Consistent—The rec- 
ord of A. S. Hunnicutt, Bulloch County, 
Ga., indicates that contest winners con- 
sistently make good yields over their en- 
tire farms by using the same _ funda- 
mental practices on all cotton acres that 
are applied, in an intensive manner, on 
their five-acre plots. As announced in 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press Dec. 
20, Hunnicutt won the 1952 Georgia con- 
test and also was state champion in 
1950. His contest plots of five acres 
produced 15,990 pounds of seed cotton in 
1952, 15,093 pounds in 1950 and 11,412 
pounds in 1949. 

His entire farm produced 73 bales of 
cotton from 58 acres in 1951, 33 bales 
from 20 acres in 1950 and 93 bales from 
75 acres in 1949. For comparison, the 
1941-50 lint yield for the state of Geor- 
gia was 236 pounds, the 1952 yield aver- 
aged 249 pounds and 1951’s average was 
317 pounds, 

The steps which Hunnicutt followed 
with his five-acre plot in 1952 will be of 
interest to many ginners and crushers, 
as are the records of the state and dis- 
trict winners in the Mississippi contest 
which are summarized later in this ar- 
ticle. Commenting on the results in his 
state, T. M. Waller, Mississippi Exten- 
‘sion cotton specialist, said: 

“Four years of this program show 
that higher, economical yields are ob- 
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tained by following a complete produc- 
tion program, even with adverse weath- 
er conditions, Average for all contest- 
ants has been over twice the state aver- 
age yield each year, The improvement 
program includes selection of good land 
for cotton, adequate fertilization as de- 
termined by soil testing, pure, treated 
seed, complete insect control, defoliation 
and proper harvesting and marketing.” 

Here are the practices followed by 
Hunnicutt and the top contestants in 
Mississippi in 1952: 

This year Hunnicutt began prepara- 
tions for the state championship on Feb. 
22 when he applied 5,000 pounds of 4-8-8 
fertilizer to his land, mixing it in to the 
soil with a smoothing harrow. He re- 
peated this application on Feb. 27. 

Hunnicutt planted seven and one-half 
bushels of breeder Coker’s 100 seed that 
cost $30 on April 8. At planting he ap- 
plied 2,000 pounds of nitrate of soda and 
500 pounds of 50 percent muriate of 
potash. Cost of fertilizer for the five 
acres was $301.75. 

The cotton was planted in 42-inch 
rows and an average of three and a 
half plants per foot of row were left 
after chopping. This gave about 46,000 
plants per acre. 

Hunnicutt poisoned his cotton 13 times 
between May 26 and Aug. 11 at a 
poison cost of $180. 


e Mississippi Winners — In Mississippi, 
Harris Swayze, Yazoo County, made an 
average of 1,778 pounds of lint per acre 
to take first honors in the state con- 
test; Harris Barnes, Jr.. Coahoma 
County, won in the Delta district with 
1,408 pounds of lint per acre; and J. F. 
Jones, Amite County, made 1,260 pounds 
of lint to win in the southern district. 
Swayze’s state winning record showed 
that he selected a loam soil, located in a 
creek bottom of the Brown Loam soil 
type area. He did not use a winter crop, 
but the soil was high in organic matter 
from previous management. A soil test 
showed that his cotton demonstration 
field needed lime, plus additional potash 
and pkosphorous, In November, 1951, he 
applied five tons of dolomitic lime to the 
five-acre plot. Last January he spread 
10 tons of barnyard manure. In March 
he applied to the plot two tons of 6-8-8 
mixed fertilizer, 1,000 pounds of muriate 
of potash, and 2,000 pounds of super- 
phosphate. Side dressing in June was 
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nitrogen. He 


with 150 pounds of 
thoroughly mixed fertilizer materials 
with the soil at each application. Total 
fertilizer materials and application cost 
was $62 per acre. 

Swayze planted Delfos 9169 certified 
blue tag mechanically delinted and 
treated seed on May 12. Rate was two 
bushels per acre, and he got a medium 
stand. 

He poisoned 15 times, the last 10 being 
by plane, in a complete program start- 
ing in May for thrips control, with the 
last poison applied on Sept. 3. 

“The complete poison program cost 
$21.90 per acre and increased the yield 
by 900 pounds of seed cotton per acre,” 
Swayze reported, 

He irrigated this cotton twice when 
water was most needed, using the fur- 
row method. His gross income was 
$824.60 per acre. County Agent D. P. 
McGowan, Yazoo City, assisted Swayze 
with his demonstration. 

Delta high producer, Harris Barnes, 
planted Delta and Pine Land 15 breeder 
certified purple tag, mechanically de- 
linted and treated, on May 13. He ap- 
plied 80 pounds of actual nitrogen per 
acre as anhydrous ammonia prior to 
planting in his Delta loam mixed soil, 
and used 40 pounds of nitrogen as side- 
dressing. 

Grass and weed control cost Barnes 
only $17.30 per acre. With chemical 
weed control, he used man labor only 
once to hoe through and cut out vines. A 
95 percent stand resulted after he used 
a chemical as pre-emergence for grass 
and weed control. He also practiced 
post-emergence treatment. 

Barnes poisoned 17 times between 
May 22 and Sept. 15. Cost was $10.23 
per acre, and this increased the yield 
1,000 pounds of seed cotton per acre he 
figured. Highest infestation at any one 
time was 10 percent. County Agent Q. S. 
Vail, Clarksdale, advised Barnes. 

Jones, state winner from the south 
district, planted Deltapine Fix certified 
blue tag, mechanically delinted seed on 
April 20 on his bottom loam plot in 
Amite County. On April 1 he had ap- 
plied to the five acres broadcast 500 
pounds of muriate of potash and 5,000 
pounds of basic slag, working this into 
the soil. On the planting date, he worked 
2,500 pounds of mixed fertilizer deep in 
the seedbed. Side-dressing was 750 
pounds of nitrogen on June 10 and the 
same amount again on July 15. 

He poisoned 10 times between May 5 
and Aug. 15. Costs included $11 per acre 
for poisoning, and $38.50 per acre for 
all fertilizer used. 

Assisting Jones was County Agent G. 
C. Harrison, Liberty. 


Livestock Advisory Group 
Urges Protein Research 


Development of a method of producing 
high protein feeds by a fermentation 
process is one of the recommendations 
made by the Livestock Research Advi- 
sory Committee to the USDA at a re- 
cent meeting. Exploratory experiments 
involving the growth of yeasts on a nu- 
trient solution of agricultural products 
have shown promise toward developing 
such protein feeds, USDA reports. 

The committee also recommended in- 
tensified disease research, expanded pro- 
duction of meat-type hogs with a mini- 
mum of fat for lard, research on im- 
provement of leather, increased studies 
of the problem of livestock bloating on 
pastures and the development of more 
livestock market news reports. 
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Delta Branch Station 





Seeks Answers 


to Basic 


Questions on Cotton 


eg DR. JAMES R. MEYER working to find out if cotton can be bred 
for mechanization, stronger or coarser fiber, or more resistance to 
insects, diseases and weed-killing chemicals. His research is initial 
link in long chain of scientific experiments. 


EEP IN THE Mississippi Delta 

there are some mighty interesting 
questions being asked about cotton. Can 
a cotton plant be bred that will be adapt- 
ed specifically to mechanical harvest- 
ing? Can we have a_ stronger cotton 
fiber, or one that is coarser? How can 
a cotton be developed that will be more 
resistant to insects, deseases, and weed- 
killing chemicals? Then there is that 
ever persistent question, can a cotton 
be developed that will give yet higher 
yields? 


By WALTER LITTLE, JR. 


Assistant Manager, Delta Council 
Stoneville, Miss. 


Dr. James R. Meyer is one man who is 
trying to answer those questions, for 
that is his job as cytogeneticist at Delta 
Branch Experiment Station, the cotton 
research center at Stoneville, Miss. 

It has been said that cotton research 
at Stoneville goes all the way from the 
most fundamental study of hereditary 


ASIATIC COTTONS are being examined in the above picture by Dr. James R. Meyer, 
cytogeneticist on the Experiment Station staff at Stoneville, Miss. The coarse, short 
staple lint creates a wooly effect that causes the elongated locks of cotton. 
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improvement, through the exploration of 
modern production techniques, to a care 
ful scrutiny of the final end result—the 
fiber itself. 

If you examine that long chain of 
scientific experimentation, you will find 
that Dr. Meyer’s work as a cytogeneti- 
cist is the initial link. His field is the 
study of fundamental processes of plant 
reproduction and heredity. 

Specifically, his work at Stoneville 
is concerned largely with the study of 
wild and cultivated species of cotton 
found in various’ tropical locations 
around the world. He evaluates the 
characteristics that these various species 
have hidden within their unfamiliar ex 
teriors. Then he is charged with develop 
ing techniques for transferring desirable 
characteristics to the common upland 
cotton. 

That takes only a paragraph to say. 
If those objectives are carried through 
successfully, it may be the result of life 
times of study by Dr. Meyer and fellow 
scientists. 

In going about his work, Dr. Meyer 
probes the nature of 16 of the 20 known 
cotton species. This group of widely dif- 
fering plants is one of the world’s most 
complete concentrations of cotton spe 
cies. Assembled in it are rambling vines, 
sturdy young trees, and lintless speci 
mens that bear little resemblance to our 
familiar upland cotton. 

By scientific studies of their makeup, 
Dr. Meyer has found that these strange 
species have some highly desirable char- 
acteristics. His research has uncovered 
strong lint-bearing traits even within 
some of the lintless types. Early ma- 
turity, higher yield potentials, insect 
and disease resistance, chemical resist- 
ance, and bract-shedding traits have all 
been spotted within the various species. 

That last trait, bract-shedding, is sig 
nificant in two ways. The bracts are the 
three small leaves immediately under the 
cotton boll. On upland cotton these 
bracts hug closely to the boll. If the 
bracts can be induced to shed, or even to 
spread or flare away from the boll, 
greater effectiveness of insecticide sprays 
and easier mechanical harvesting with 
less bract trash would be expected. Ty 
ing in closely with the elimination of ex 
cessive trash in mechanically picked 
cotton is a smoothleaf and smooth-bract 
characteristic which has been discov 
ered in a lintless American species. 

After all these many cotton species 
have been gathered, studied, and the 
desirable traits have been found, there 
is still the task of obtaining practical 
benefits. To realize these benefits, good 
qualities must be transferred to pro 
ductive forms of upland cotton. 

That is a difficult problem. 
there is no interbreeding between one 
species ‘and the plants of another spe 
cies. Biological differences, far-distant 
geographic locations, and odd times of 
blooming make interbreeding between 
species unlikely in nature. 

But by contrived scientific methods, 
13 of the species have been crossed with 
a genetically pure cotton—a double hap 
loid of a Stoneville cotton. Eleven of 
these have been made by Dr. 
Meyer. Three especially significant pos 
sibilities have appeared in these species 
crosses, 

First, working with Zane Lund, also 
at Stoneville, Dr. Meyer has produced 
crosses that have extreme smoothness 
of stem, leaf, and bracts. Such charac- 
teristics in a good upland cotton would 
be beneficial where the cotton is to be 
mechanically harvested. Found in 19651, 


Usually 


crosses 
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price of cotton when they 
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ANSWER to cleaner picked cotton may be found in the bract characteristics 
At the left is a boli of upland cotton on the type normally produced 
The three leafy bracts underneath the boll often reduce the grade and 
are harvested along with the lint. 
small spreading bracts, a boll with bracts dropped and flaring type 


The next three bolls 


bracts. Scientists hope that one of these characteristics may be bred into productive 


upland cotton from Asiatic and wild 
the trait holds likely 
being of practical use, 


possibilities of 


Second, the earlier mentioned bract 
shedding characteristic also was discov 
ered in species hybrids in 1951. Work is 
underway to build this desirable trait 
into productive cotton, In 1952 another 
plant with shedding bracts was found 
that may be even a better prospect. 

Third, male sterility in cotton has ap- 


Meyer explains that this 
popped up unexpectedly 
experimentations. If such 
utilized, hybrid upland 


peared, Dr. 
characteristic 
during his 
sterility can be 


American varieties. 


cotton may be developed that could offer 
as startling benefits to cotton produc- 
tivity as hybrid corn did to corn yields. 

All of these three possibilities for im- 
proving upland cotton by using other 
species are still in the developmental 
stages. Further experiments aimed at 
finally getting the desired traits into 
good cotton will call for continued re- 
sourcefulness on Dr. Meyer’s part. His 
long scientific training will help him 
nere. 

A native of Michigan, Dr. Meye 
graduated from Michigan State 


was 
College. 
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While there he majored in botany in the 
applied science division. Then Dr. Meyer 
spent five years at the University of 
Virginia as a research fellow at the 
Blandy Experimental Farm. During this 
time he earned his master’s degree and 
a Ph.D. in genetics and cytology. 

Following his work at Virginia, Dr. 
Meyer worked for a year and a half in 
California at a research project aimed 
at obtaining rubber commercially from 
a native shrub, the guayule. Three years 
at Knoxville were spent by Dr. Meyer in 
the Tennessee corn breeding project. 
There Dr. Meyer worked with one of the 
deans of hybrid corn research, Dr. F. D. 
Richey. 

Dr. Meyer came to Delta Branch Ex- 
periment Station in 1948 to begin the 
present cotton cytcgenetics project. And 
it is his work with these question-mark 
species that may afford some answers 
to those mighty intriguing questions 
about cotton. 


Flake Thickness Affects 
Oil and Meal Quality 


Texas Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion reports that experiments on rolling 
cottonseed meats preparatory to cook- 
ing show that flake thickness and the 
moisture level during rolling are im- 
portant factors in improving quality 
of oil and meal. 

Researcher Charles G. Luedtke, work- 
ing under supervision of A. Cecil Wam- 
ble, found that the amount of oil left 
in cake per ton of cottonseed was _ re- 
duced from 81 pounds to 60 pounds 
and the refining loss from 9.22 percent 
to 8.35 percent by decreasing the flake 
thickness from .018-.020 inch to .010- 
011 inch. The free gossypol content of 
the meal was .380 percent for the 
thicker flakes and ,243 percent for the 
thinner flakes. 

The moisture content of the rolled 
cottonseed meats also had a significant 
effect on the free gossypol content of 
the cottonseed meal. The free gossypol 
content was 0.889 percent for 8-9 per- 
cent moisture, 0.314 percent for 10-11 
percent moisture and 0.231 percent for 
2-13 percent moisture. 

Changes in flake thickness and mois- 
ture content of the rolled cottonseed 
meats brought no. significant changes 
in the refining color, the Station reports. 

The Cottonseed Research Committee 
of Texas participated in sponsorship 
of the research, described in detail in 
Research Report No. 39 “Preparation of 
Cottonseed Meats for Cooking Prior 
to the Extraction of the Oil.” 


Japanese Cotton Imports 
From Mexico Increased 


Japanese cotton imports during the 
first three months of the current season 
were approximately twice as large as 
during the corresponding period of the 
previous season, with about half of the 
imports coming from Mexico, USDA 
reports. Imports were 526,000 bales dur- 
ing the three months, of which 218,000 
were from Mexico which shipped only 
74,000 bales to Japan during the com- 
parable period of 1950-51. 

Imports from the U.S., 
principal source of supply for Japan, 
amounted to only 96,000 bales, about 
20,000 bales less than the quantity dur- 


usually the 


ing the three months of the previous 
season, 
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Cairo, Hl. 








W. B. STONE, Cairo, IL, was born Oct. 
8, 1897, in New Albany, Miss., but his 
family moved to Memphis when he was 
two years of age. He attended public 
schools and Macon and Andrews Busi- 
ness College in Memphis, and entered 
the crushing industry in 1915 in the dis- 
trict office of American Cotton Oil Co. 
in Memphis. This firm transferred him 
to Pine Bluff, Ark., in 1918 as cashier, 
and later to its mill at Little Rock, then 
known as the Union Seed and Fertilizer 
Co. 

After a short time at Little Rock, 
Stone returned to Pine Bluff as seed 
buyer and assistant manager of the Jef- 
ferson Cotton Oil Mill. This mill went 
into the National Cottonseed Products 
Corporation in 1924, and he was made 
assistant manager of the Roberts Cotton 
Oil Mill, Cairo, Ill. In 1926, he was pro- 
moted to manager of the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Corporation mill, Dy- 
ersburg, Tenn. When some officials of 
the National personally bought the Cairo 
Oil Mill, which was renamed the Mis- 
souri Cotton Oil Co., Stone was made 
manager. In 1938, Swift and Co. bought 
the property and he remained with Swift 
as manager of the mill, his present posi- 
tion. 

Stone married Aline Masterman of 
Memphis in 1918 and has one daughter 
and two grand-daughters. He is presi- 
dent of the Valley Oilseed Processors 
Association, a member of the federal 
taxation committee of the state chamber 
of commerce, chairman, agricultural com- 
mittee, Cairo Association of Commerce, 
and has been a member of the Rotary 
Club and vestryman of the Episcopal 
Church. 


Film on Conservation by 
e 
Disney to Get Award 
“Nature’s Half Acre,” a color film 
by Walt Disney Studios, will receive an 
award from the National Association 
for Conservation Education Feb. 5 at 
a meeting at Fresno State College, 
Fresno, Calif. The award will be pre- 
sented during the fourth regional con- 
ference on conservation to be attended 
by 700 persons. 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings ° Events 


e Jan. 15-16—1953 Beltwide Defoliation 
Conference. Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn. For information write: National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis. 


e Jan. 21-22—Alabama Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Whitley 
Hotel, Montgomery, Ala. Lawrence En- 
nis, Jr., Auburn, secretary. 


e Jan. 26-27-28—National Cotton Coun- 
cil of America, fifteenth annual meeting. 
Dallas, Texas. Wm. Rhea Blake, P. O. 
Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn., executive 
vice-president-secretary. 


e Jan. 30 — The Farmers Union Co- 
Operative Ginners Association of Okla- 
homa annual meeting. Hobart, Okla. For 
information write: Lucile Millwee, P. O. 
Box 631, Carnegie, Okla., secretary - 
treasurer. 

e Feb. 9-10—Texas Cooperative Ginners 
Association annual convention. Galves- 
ton, Texas. E. M. Cooke, Georgetown, 
executive secretary. 


e Feb. 16-17-18—The Carolinas Ginners 
Association annual convention. Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C. Clifford H. 
Hardy, P. O. Box 226, Dunn, N. C., ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


e March 3-4—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. J. D. Flem- 
ing, 1004 Cravens Bldg., secretary. 

e March 23-24-25 — Arkansas- Missouri 
Ginners Association annual convention. 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. W. Kem- 
per Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., executive 
vice-president. To be held concurrently 
with Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e March 23-24-25—Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Mem- 
-. Tenn. For information, write W. 

emper Bruton, executive vice-president, 
Arkansas-Missouri Ginners Association, 
Blytheville, Ark. Arkansas-Missouri and 
Tennessee ginners’ associations will hold 
annual conventions in connection with 
the Exhibit. 


e@ March 23 - 24 - 25 — Tennessee Cotton 
Ginners Association annual convention. 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. W. T. 
Pigott, P. O. Box 226, Milan, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. To be held concur- 
rently with Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 
@ March 25-26—National Cotton Ginners 
Association annual meeting. Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn. W. Kemper Brv- 
ton, Blytheville, Ark., executive vice- 
president. 

e April 6-7-8 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State Fair 
Grounds, Dallas, Texas. Jay C. Stilley, 
109 N. Second Ave., Dallas, Texas, ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 


e@ April 13-14—Valley Oilseed Processors 
Association annual convention. Buena 
Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 
1024 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., 
secretary. 


e April 15 — Oklahoma Gin Operators 
School. Altus, Okla. For information 
write: C. V. Phagan, Extension agricul- 
tural engineer, Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater. 


e April 20-25 — 1953 Gin Operators 
Schools for Arkansas and Missouri gin- 
ners. Memphis, Tenn. April 20-21, Conti- 
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nental School. April 22-23, Murray School. 
April 24-25, Lummus School. April 27- 
28, Hardwicke-Etter School. Additional 
dates to be announced later. For infor- 
mation write: W. Kemper Bruton, execu- 
tive vice - president, Arkansas - Missouri 
Cotton Ginners’ Assn., Blytheville, Ark. 


e May 8-12—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, fifty -seventh annual 
convention. Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif. S. M. Harmon, 731 Sterick 
Bldg., Memphis, secretary-treasurer. 


e May 4-16 — Texas Gin Operators 
Schools, Dallas. For additional informa- 
tion, write Ed Bush, Extension Cotton 
Ginning Specialist, Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station. 


e May 18-19 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore, Okla. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., secretary. 


e June 1-2—Alabama-Florida Cottonseed 
Products Association-Georgia Cottonseed 
Crushers Association joint annual con- 
vention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Miss. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand 
Theatre Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., secretary, 
Georgia association; T. R. Cain, 322 Pro- 
fessional Center Bldg., Montgomery, Ala., 
executive secretary, Alabama-Florida as- 
sociation. 


e June 3-4-5—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association, twenty - eighth 
annual convention. Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. L. E. Roberts, DeSoto Oil 
Company, Memphis, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 7-9—Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association fifty - ninth annual conven- 
tion. Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 
Jack Whetstone, 624 Wilson Bldg., Dal- 
las 1, Texas, secretary. 


e June 8-9—North Carolina Cotton- 
seed Crushers Association - South Caro- 
lina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
joint annual convention. The Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, N. C. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina association; 
Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 Palmetto 
Bldg., Columbia, S. C., secretary-treas- 
urer, South Carolina association. 


e June 10-11-12—National Oil Mill Su- 
perintendents Association annual conven- 
tion. Texas Hotel, Fort Worth. H. E. Wil- 
son, Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 10-11-12—Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers Association forty-fourth annual 
convention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Miss. J. A. Rogers, P. O. 
Box 3581, West Jackson Station, Jackson 
7, Miss., secretary. 


e June 25-26-27 — Fourteenth Annual 
American Cotton Congress. Lubbock, 
Texas. Sponsored by Statewide Cotton 
Committee of Texas. Burris C. Jackson, 
Hillsboro, general chairman. 


Rierson Is New Mexico 
County Agent Leader 


Dallas Rierson, Eddy County Agent 
for the past seven years, has been ap- 
pointed county agent leader with the 
tension Service of New Mexico A. & M. 
College, effective Jan. 1. Dr. R. A. Nich- 
ols dean and director of agriculture at 
A. & M., has announced. Rierson, a 
graduate of New Mexico A. & M. Col- 
lege in 1941, will succeed Alfred E. 
Triviz, who has been promoted to the 


position of assistant extension director. 
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Larger Returns from Use 
Of Fertilizer Stressed 


Mississipp:? farmers could increase the 
state’s inconie from agriculture by 100 
million dollars in 1953 by using recom- 
mended amounts of fertilizer on crops, 
according to W. R. Thompson, Extension 
agronomist. 

“Of course, this depends on the wea- 
ther providing the correct amount of 
rain,” he added. “Any other state in the 
South can do just as good a job.” 

$y following Agricultural Experiment 
Station recommendations, farmers could 
profitably apply seven times as much 
fertilizer to pastures as they are now 
applying. 

“Fertilizer is a labor saving device,” 
he said. “A few acres properly fertilized 
will produce as much as many more 
acres that are unfertilized. 





FACT 





“Fertilizer should be looked upon as 
an investment. You can go to the bank 
and borrow money and pay the regular 
interest rate and make back several 
times the amount of interest you pay 
from increased production provided you 
use the recommended amounts of ferti- 
lizer.”” 

He recommended that only the 
land be used for row crops. Properly 
fertilized this best land will produce just 
as much as was produced on many times 
as many acres of unfertilized land. 
Other land can be profitably planted to 
grazing crops. 

As examples of the 
proper fertilization, T. M. Waller, Ex- 
tension cotton specialist, stated that 
where unfertilized land will make one 
half bale of cotton to the acre, properly 


best 


good done by 


fertilized land will produce one bale, 
provided insects are controlled. 
i RAPER Oe GOs See 
R 
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HERBERT A. WILLIAMS, JR., Syl- 
vania, Ga., was born Aug. 6, 1912, at- 
tended Georgia Tech and served during 
World War II as a Lieutenant Colonel of 
the artillery in the Pacific Theatre. He 
is a partner in Evans, Reed and Williams 
in the ginning, cotton, fertilizer and seed 
business, a director of the Bank of Scre- 
ven County, Sylvania, and a farmer; and 
is second vice-president of the Georgia 
Cotton Ginners’ Association. He is a past 
president of the Sylvania Rotary Club, 
member of the chamber of commerce, a 
Mason and a Shriner. He and Mrs. Wil- 
liams have a son and a daughter. 


Pink Bollworm Survival 
Tests Made at Lubbock 


Kighty survival test cages containing 
pink bollworms have been placed at the 
Texas Experiment Substation, Lubbock, 
to determine whether the pests will live 
through the winter in trash on cotton 
land. Conditions in some of the cages 
simulate standing stalks in the field, 
others are material left on the soil sur- 
face and still others have material buried 
at two, four and six inch depths. 

All material put in the cages has been 
checked for the degree of infestation 
and contain long-cycle larvae, Don Jones, 
in charge of the experiment. station, 
said. These larvae are the type which 
hibernate through the winter in more 
southern parts of Texas. 

Similar tests are being made this 
winter at Vernon, and at Chickasha, 
Okla., different only in environment 
and terrain where the tests are being 
conducted. 


Less Insecticides Used 


Mississippi farmers used 65 percent 
as many insecticides in 1952 as in the 
previous year, A. G. Bennett, State Col- 
lege, Extension entomology leader, re- 
ports. Abnormally hot and dry weather 
and attempts by farmers to make appli- 
cations based on need are reported to 
account for the decrease. 
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® World’s Supply of 
Food Still Short 


THE WORLD, despite the increases in 
production since the end of World War 
II, still faces a shortage of food at the 
beginning of 1953 in comparison with 
prewar supplies. The fact that per cap:- 
ta food supplies are about 10 percent 
below prewar was emphasized by John 
J. Haggerty, Washington, director, Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
USDA, in a recent address before the 
Arkansas Extension Service conference 
at Little Rock. 

Haggerty pointed out that the popu- 
lation of the world is slightly outrun- 
ning world food production, with eco- 
nomic difficulties hampering the dis- 
tribution from some areas that have sur- 
pluses to deficit countries. Highly-de- 
veloped areas, such as the U.S. and Can- 
ada, have increased food production 
more rapidly than the rate of population 
gains, but the per capita food supply 
situation in traditionally deficit regions 
probably is worse than before the war. 

Describing the situation in the Fai 
East as “critical,” Haggerty continued: 
“No government can very long survive 
unless the essential food requirements 
of its people are in some way assured. 
And so, in undertaking to restrict trade 
with the Soviet bloc and soliciting the 
cooperation of other nations in this ef- 
fort, we find that such restrictions some- 
times add greatly to the difficulties of 
certain free nations in meeting their 
basic food needs. If they are to cooper- 
ate effectively in reducing their trade 
with the Soviet bloc, there must be some 
practical alternative to fill the vacuum, 
such as that of increased free-world 
trade. In most cases, the U.S. must be 
prepared to help work out the practical 
alternatives.” 


Cotton Acreage Will Be 


Smaller in Sao Paulo 


About 20 percent reduction in cotton 
acreage in the state of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
is estimated by USDA for 1952-53 as 
compared with the previous season. 
Planting of the crop was virtually com- 
pleted during December. Most of the 
acreage reduction was among maryinal 
producers, with larger growers making 
very little reduction, if any. 

Weather conditions were very favor- 
able during the planting season and 
USDA reports that needed insecticides 
are likely to be available for the crop 
at reduced prices, both factors indicat- 
ing that yields may be favorable with 
normal weather conditions during the 
the remainder of the season, 


Stem Moth, New Cotton 
Pest, Found in U.S. 


Just as though cotton farmers didn’t 
already have enough pests, USDA re- 
ports that a new insect which attacks 
cotton has been found in North Ameri- 
ca. It is the cotton stem moth, a close 
relative of the pink bollworm. A few 
larvae of the moth were found feeding 
in hollyhock at Mineola, N. Y. in 1951, 
and larvae, pupae and adults were found 
in the plants last July. 

In 1932 the cotton stem moth caused 
serious damage to cotton in northern 
Persia, USDA reports, and was found 
abundant in wild plants in Uzbekistan 
in 1936, but no references to the pest 
have been found since 1938. 
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WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 


Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 
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141- and 176-Saw 
Change-Over Equipment 









BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 







Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 


LINTER SAWS ... DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS .. . 
STEEL RAKE HEADS ... SAW MANDRELS ... BALL 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BLOCKS 











PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Fertilizer Mixing Plants 
Oil Mill Equipment 
Engineered, Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
by 
FERTILIZER EQUIPMENT SALES CORPORATION 


(FESCO) 
130 Krog St. N.E. P. O. Box 1968 Atlanta, Ga. 


0. H. SALE, President REDDING SIMS, Secretary-Treasurer 








UR EXPANDED FACILITIES 


now permit us to fabricate Heavy Structural 
Shapes and Plates, in addition to our usual line 
of Blow Piping, Fans, Cyclones, Lint Flue and 


Dust Control Systems. 


NATIONAL BLOW PIPE & MEG. CO., LID. 


New Orleans 


REDDING SIMS, President 








STACY COTTON CLEANER AND DRIER 


A careful study of the open view cut at 
the left will convince any ginner of the 
effectiveness of the Stacy Cotton Cleaning 
System and Drier. Note the hot air is 
blown through the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air blast nozzles on 
a gin stand), forcing the dirt, leaf trash, 
and stems through the screen. The moist 
air does not follow the cotton. 





WOT AR MAW OLD 







The cleaner is used every day you gin. 
When a wet bale comes in—turn on the 
heat. There is no dead investment. We 
furnish Heaters for natural gas, butane 
and propane. 





Open view of our 
twelve cylinder clean- 
er and drier. Also 
in six, eight and six- 
teen cylinders. The 
gas furnace and hot 
|| air fan can be placed 
“—-anywhere in the gin. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 Taylor Street Dallas 1, Texas 






Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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A widow attached the following note 
to one of the many forms she had filled 
out for the insurance company: 

“You have asked me to fill out so many 
proofs of claim and I have had so much 
trouble in getting my money that I some- 
times wish my husband hadn’t died.” 

& 

It’s getting to the point where small 
children may have to be educated to real- 
ize that “damn” and “taxes” are two 
words. 

* 

Not very many years ago, a young 
traveling man stopped in a small town 
for a week and obtained a room with a 
family. They pointed with pride to the 
bathroom, the only one in town. 

The next morning, the young man 
came down to breakfast, to be greeted 
with stony stares from the family. 

At length, the lady of the house hesi- 
tantly said, “Mister, it’s okay for you to 
use the bathroom; but paw takes care of 
pulling the chain every evening.” 


e 

After the girl’s boy friend had de- 
parted her father called her into the 
library. “Daughter,” he said wearily, 
“Your young man asked for your hand 
again and I finally consented.” 

“But father,” cried the daughter. “I 
just can’t leave mother.” 

“That suits me fine,” he exclaimed. 
“Take her with you.” 


* 
Sergeant A. Romeo Wolfe, the Army’s 
gift to the gals, was protesting his faith- 
fulness to little Patricia of the Post Ex. 
“Honey,” he assured her, “I’ll love you 
‘til the cows come home!” 
“O. K., soldier,” she said. “But, in the 
meantime, lay off the calves, will you!” 


@ 
“What's the difference between am- 
nesia and magnesia?” 
“The fellow with amnesia doesn’t know 
where he’s going.” 


* 

Judge, to Negro defendant: “How do 
you plead, George?” 

George: “I pleads guilty, and I waves 
de hearing.” 

Judge: “This is rather unusual—I don’t 
know that I quite understand your plea. 
Just what do you mean?” 

George: “I means I done it and I doan 
wanna heah no mo’ ’bout it.” 


e 

The guest of honor at a fraternity 
dance was very annoyed when a strange 
young freshman cut in on her while 
dancing. 

“I don’t think we’ve been introduced,” 
she said sharply. “Do you know with 
whom you are dancing?” 

“No,” admitted the freshman. 

“I—am the guest of honor,” she an- 
nounced, her eyes snapping with anger.” 

“And do you know who you’re dancing 
with?” he asked. 

“I’m afraid not,” she replied. 

“Nobody,” he said, and left her stand- 
ing in the middle of the floor. 

e 

The inevitable Texan was wound up. 
“And another thing,” he said, “in Texas 
we've got the fastest-running dogs in 
the world.” 

“Don’t doubt it,” replied a_ listener, 
“the trees are so far apart.” 
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ACID DELINTED 
TRIPLE GRADED 
CERESAN TREATED 


PROCESSED 4 Os TRIBU TED BY ; 
THE SINKERS CORPORATION , 
KENNETT, MO. 
6 PROC 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE BY QUALITY SEEDSMEN 


THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 








ADJUSTING 
SCREWS 
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HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 





























MsyRRAY 90 


afely Gi Lins " 


These amazing NEW 90-SAW GINS have been 
designed throughout with a view of affording oper- 
ating personnel the yreatest possible safety protec- 
tion. The entire front assembly is hinged at the 
bottom, so that the top swings forward and away 
from Saw Cylinder. Sprocket and Chain Drives and 
Ends of Saw Cylinder are fully enclosed with Safety 
Shields. Actual field tests in various locations have 
shown a positive increase in capacity ranging from 

ve = , 12’, to 25 percent. It is a completely new Gin, of 
The one Gin HAVING ALL features much heavier design, produced by precision methods, 
wanted hy owners and operators and requiring a minimum of adjustments. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY of TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS e ATLANTA * MEMPHIS * FRESNO 























